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Mr. Dan Jeffreys was last Term elected President for this 
Session, but unfortunately he was unable to act. When the choice 
had to be made between the robes of office and the khaki uniform, 
he chose the latter. He came to College in rg10, having received 
his earlier training in Brecon and Ystradgynlais County Schools. 
About the middle of the second year he was appointed Assistant 
Treasurer of the S.R.C. He held this office also in his third year, 
and in his fourth became Treasurer. Mr, Jeffreys was a keen 
Nationalist, and took a great interest in the Welsh Society. He was 
a member of the Committee for several years, and was Secretary 
of the “ Beirniad’”’ for some time. He also took a great interest 
in sport, and was a member of last year’s Rugby team. Although 
he filled so many offices Mr. Jeffreys knew how to divide his time, 
and graduated with Honours in English at the end of last Session. 
We wish him the same measure of success and good fortune under 
the British Flag as he enjoyed in College, 
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Mr. Gollop who was chosen President of the S.R.C. at the 
beginning of this Term came to College from the Cardiff Municipal 
Secondary School in 1911, and from the first he has taken a practical 
part in all departments of social life in Coll. Although he has not 
won any Colours he has been a prominent figure in all Rugby team 
trials. In his third year he worked his way into the Exec., and in 
addition to this was Hon. Sec. of the Church Society. All along 
he has given great attention and practical support to the Lit. and 
Deb. He is not a great orator, but his speeches are effective and 
well thought out. His genial good humour and ready wit, not 
untinged with sarcasm, are evidence of great activity of mind. 
It may be mentioned here that before resuming work at Coll. this 
Session he attempted to enlist, but was rejected owing to his having 
a weak heart. The information was news to him, and his descrip- 
tion of the medical officer who examined him is worth hearing. 
But this officer did us a good turn, for we have in Mr. Gollop a very 
capable and popular President. 
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Miss Edith Hall, the Lady President of the S.R.C. this Session, 
has by unanimous opinion won the position by sheer merit. Arriv- 
ing in Coll. from the Municipal Secondary School, Cardiff, in rorr, 
she soon made her presence felt. She has always taken a keen 
interest in all branches of Coll. life, and has distinguished herself 
particularly in Tennis and Hockey. The fact that her academic 
progress has been quite unimpaired by her participation in social 
life is a tribute to her sense of proportion. She is no mere figure- 
head in her present post, for she has business abilities unusual in 
a member of the fair sex, and can conduct a meeting in excellent 
style. It will be noted that both our President and Lady President 
are from the same school. 
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The War Guyde. 


What everyone needs nowadays is a handy work of reference on 
the War. As the Editor wished to supply the readers of “‘ Cap and 
Gown” with such a work the writer has been commissioned to prepare 
one. The writer who prefers to remain anonymous, has unrivalled 
military experience, having been the owner of a pair of military hair 
brushes for many years.—Ed. 


THE present European War is undoubtedly the most terrible 
cataclysm that has alarmed the world for centuries. In fact, we 
go further and venture to say that nothing like it has occurred 
since—well, for an awfully long time. 

It is a sanguinary and fierce struggle. This is proved by the 
fact that the German Crown Prince has been killed on seven different 
occasions, besides being fatally wounded twenty-three times. 

Were we inclined to be statistical we could quote figures at 
least as reliable as those in the local time-table to illustrate the 
vastness of the War. To give but a few examples: No fewer 
than 17,643,279 war poems have appeared in newspapers and 
periodicals since the war commenced. A simple calculation Will 
show that this nefarious result could not have been accomplished 
without the wasting of 32 litres, 241 cc’s of ink and sufficient store 
of paper to keep the Staff members at the Old Coll. in notepaper 
for a fortnight. 

Again, if all the War articles yet published were placed end 
to end to make one continuous strip, this strip would reach from the 
New Coll. gates to a spot a considerable distance away. 

As a last statistical statement let us consider the phenomenal 
expenditure of the Powers. It is computed that if the total daily 
cost of the War were changed into three-penny bits and piled up 
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in a vertical column, the column so built would probably fall over, 
and even if it didn’t, a person endeavouring to read the date on the 
topmost coin with the naked eye would probably experience a bad 
crick in the neck. 

Yes, this is a terrible War, but unfortunately it’s the best we 
have at present. 

But possibly more terrible than the War are its results ; among 
them, the newspaper accounts. The newspapers hash up the same 
news day after day and you decide to give up taking any until you 
remember how useful the paper itself is as a firelighter. For in- 
stance, let us examine a specimen issue of the ‘‘ Daily Crocodile.”’ 
First you come across the official communique which reads thus : 

“On our left in the region Dixie—Snooky Ookums we 
have driven back the enemy and regained ground we had prev- 
iously lost. In the vicinity of Non-Compos-Mentis we have 
made further progress. 

At Cafe-au-lait we have repulsed fierce attacks and cap- 
tured two guns and a sewing machine. 

The enemy’s losses have been everywhere great.’’ 

Having been unable to locate these places on your war map 
you scratch your head (if you are at home), and then read ‘‘ Our 
Military Correspondent.” This gentleman is the same gentleman 
who used to write the “ Heart to Heart Talks” in “ Sloppy Bits,” 
and ‘‘ Aunt Jemima’s Corner ”’ in ‘‘ Home Talk,” and he says :-— 

“This War has now been raging ten weeks, or in other 
words, seventy days. At present the Allies are following the 
strategical theory I formulated on Tuesday last. Bearing 
in mind the topographical difficulties of the zone of operations, 
together with the fact that in both cases are the lines of com- 
munication very extended, I venture to judge that the Allies 


at present are doing one of three things, viz., advancing, - 


retreating or remaining in their positions. If one of these 

courses is not at present being pursued I-expect to hear of 

great developments in the next few days. 

You are now feeling rather muddled so you turn to the other 
pages and read the mild exaggerations served up as “ Feats of 
Individual Bravery.” Thus you note :— 


GERMANS PUSHED BACK. 
Petrograd, Nov. 6th. 


A thrilling story of how a young Cossack aged 13 scored 
a great success and pushed a whole army corps back is told 
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here. The youngster was on patrol duty and observed the 
German corps, 40,000 strong, approaching down a narrow 
lane in single file. Secreting himself behind a tree, he waited 
until they came close and then dashed at the leader, bowling 
him over. He fell back into the second man and the wave 
of compression travelled along the line the whole corps being 
pushed back. 


Below this you see another paragraph headed thus :— 


CINQUEVALLI AT THE FRONT. 


It seems that Cinquevalli, the great juggler is serving in 
the French Flying Corps and has been instrumental in pre- 
venting the Germans from doing much more serious damage 
to Rheims Cathedral. The intrepid juggler during the bom- 
bardment balanced himself on the weathercock of the famous 
building and caught the shells in flight before they burst, 
handing them as he did so to a companion who dropped them 
into a bucket of water. Cinquevalli has been awarded the 
Legion of Honour. 


And you begin to think that there are other people who 
deserve a greater decoration, or a jolly good hiding. 


In despair, you turn over to find facing you this announce- 
ment ia 
“ H.M.S. Soluble has been sunk by a mine in the North 
Sea. She is an old cruiser, having been launched in 1066. 
Her armament consisted of g 4-inch guns, 2 pea-shooters 
and a squirt. Her loss is of no military significance. 


So much for the newspapers. The precautions adopted by 
the authorities against spying are also interesting. Alien enemies 
are placed in concentration camps. Final Physics students have 
to sign their names and fathers’ occupations every time they borrow 
a lens, for one cannot be too careful, and it is obvious that in the 
event of a German invasion the Old Col. buildings would be attacked 
owing to their resemblance to airship sheds. see 


George has been particularly watchful since the commencement 
of hostilities and having heard Rosser singing “‘ Comrades in Arms ” 
in the Common Room formed the hasty conclusion that the item 
rendered was “‘ Die Wacht am Rhein.” 

Judging by the extracts from their newspapers, the German 
disgust at British tactics becomes more marked daily. Their 
anger when Indian troops were sent to the front has been exceeded 
by that created by the news that a battalion of University men, 
including Cardiffians, is already in training. 
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Some important dates in the War are :— 


July 31st. ‘‘ Daily News’ advocates love of Germany. 

Aug. 4th. War declared. 

Aug. 5th. Crown Prince killed. 

Aug. 7th. Further declarations of War. Belligerents adopt 
Faculty Scheme. 

Aug. 16th. Crown Prince killed. 

Aug. 20th. Crown Prince fatally injured. 

Aug. 28th. Coll. Battalion formed. 

Sept. roth. Von Bernhardi discovered. 

Sept. 12th. Von Keirhardi unmasked. 

Sept. 30th. Crown Prince killed. 

Oct. 3rd. — Coll. opens. National mourning. 

Oct. roth. Kaiser writes ‘‘ Meinself and Gott.” 

Oct. 11th. Morgan Williams writes ‘“‘ Meinself. Nuff sed.”’ 


Oct. 14th. O.T.C. Scheme begun. Enthusiasm among Minis- 
terials. 


Oct. 2oth. Crown Prince killed. 


The writer is sorry that no later dates can be given because the 
authorities fear that they may be of great use to the enemy. 





THE HOLIDAY (NOT VACATION) WORKINGS OF A 
MATHEMATICAL CRANIUM DURING AUGUST. 


By the Student-Owner of the same. 


A joint may be produced any number of times, and in as many : 
ways. 


The landlady may be reduced to the lowest terms by a series 
of propositions. 


A bee-line may be made from any one boarding -house to 
another. 


The clothes of a boarding-house bed, stretched ever so far, both 
ways, will never meet. 


Any two meals at a boarding-house are together less than one 
square feed. 





On the same bill, and on the same side thereof, there should 
not be two charges for the same thing. 
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The Lit. and Deb. from Outside. 


Extract from the “ Daily Wail,’ Octember 311d, OooT. 

‘““AN interesting debate was held at the seat of learning in Cardiff 
on the above date. The title was not announced to the press bench, 
neither was it known to the speakers, apparently, but it appeared 
to be quite the usual type of debate. The first speaker was a man, 
by name, a Mr. Jabber. He started off by saying that he was in 
a state. He said he was in a of a state. What the word 
was we could not quite catch, but we assume it was “‘ dickens.” 
At this stage a smirk of admiration lightened the countenance of 
his companion on the platform. A man taking law must practice 
spouting on somebody. Therefore he was on his feet at present. 
Continuing in such strains of wise saws and modern instances he 
played his part. He wished them to realise that he can play 
his part. He was a good actor and he would like to see the 
man who would stand up and deny it. If he didn’t speak 
in S.R.C. how could they get along. He supported the 
affirmative. 


The negative was taken by Mr. Gollop. After the weighty 
and wise utterance ofthe previous learned counsel he could not, 
he said, hope to make an impression but he would try and be witty. 
He held that he was the right man in the right place. This speaker 
was apparently sarcastic, at least,so it seemed from the press table 
by his sour appearance when the audience didn’t laugh when they 
should. He held that the negative was the only true standpoint. 


Miss Edm*nds rose to support this gentleman. She first 
leered on the whole assembly with a bewitching smile. So capti- 
vating was she that we could not report her. 


Miss Upperbrick or Overbrick, or Understone (we missed the 
name in the applause accorded to this popular lady) rose and said 
that as a committee member of such an august body as the English 
Society she had a right to speak here. She could dress in as many 
colours as she pleased. It was nobody’s concern. 


Mr. C. Vincible W*Il**ms rose on a point of order to say that 
he considered that he could make jokes if he wished. He was a 
Ministerial and therefore could not say anything unparliamentary. 
He considered hair oil quite unnecessary, and thought the cooks 
were dears. Mr. Jallis Wames said that he did not consider he had 
a babyish face. He wished to show that he was like Pope, for 
While still a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 


He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 


To prove this he would write something for the next Mag. in verse. 
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A Ministerial fresher now rose. He had a face which did not 
show particular intelligence. His head was approaching—only 
approaching—baldness, and he wore rimless spectacles. He 
considered that all the Coll. women were at his feet. He had only 
to enter the Lib. when they would fall down and worship him. 
But this he considered was only his due. 

Many others spoke. A Mr. C*lv*n T*om*s was particularly 
verbose and particularly obscure and particularly pleased with 
himself. If Italian barrel-organs had their atmosphere under the 
blue vault of a cloudless Italian summer sky he was proud to 
say he could create an atmosphere of wisdom and gas-baginess 
wherever he went.”’ 

It was now the Staff turn, but here the reporter yawned and 
was informed that if he was not learned enough to follow the reason- 
ing of the erudite personalities who had just “ loquated ”’ he had 
better ‘‘ vamboose ”’ and he ‘“‘ vamboosed.”’ 








Mr. W. F. Watkins. 

MANY present students will probably remember Mr. W. F. Watkins, 
a former lecturer in Education at this College. Mr. Watkins has 
had a distinguished career. In the Preliminary Certificate Exam- 
ination of the United Kingdom he was the first on the list. Later 
he graduated from Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and was success- 
tul in the Mathematical Iripos. After a few years as lecturer in 
the Training Department of Cardiff College he was appointed Vice- 
Principal of Peterborough Training College. At the outbreak of 
the present War Mr. Watkins obtained a commission in the 
Gloucesters, one ot the first English regiments to be sent to France. 
Here he showed conspicuous bravery and had the signal honour 
of being mentioned in the despatches In October Mr. Watkins 
was wounded in two places by shrapnel. He shows a pocket-book 
in which a piece of shrapnel lodged, thus saving him from what 
would probably have been a fatal wound. Mr. Watkins having 
been invalided home was treated in a London Hospital. He is 
now fortunately on the high road to recovery, so much so in fact 
that he has taken unto himself a wife. When fully recovered he 
hopes again to take his place in his regiment. Thus, as Professor 
Littledale has happily put it, while surviving the shafts of Mars 
he has succumbed to those of Cupid. 

We wish him a speedy and safe return “ bearing his blushing 
honours thick upon him,” and extend to his wife as well as to 
himself our heartiest congratulations and best wishes. 


Heh. 
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Ysgrif o Ashstead. 


Mr. Gol., 


Credaf ei fod ym mryd rhai o’m cyfeillion ddanfon erthyglau 
Saesneg i’r “ Cap and Gown,” ac felly teimlaf mai gwell fydd i mi 
geisio ysgrifennu ychydig o’m hanes yn Gymraeg, oblegid—ar ol 
hir aros, wele Gymro yn Olygydd; ac, wrth reswm, caiff Cymry y 
Coleg fwy o le yn y Mag. nag o’r blaen. Buom ormod yn yr 
anialwch. 


I nifer o efrydwyr a fu’n arfer am flynyddoedd ymdrechu yn 
galed i gyrraedd y ‘“‘ Niners’? mewn pryd, gorchwyl go anodd ar 
y cychwyn oedd ymddangos ar y “ Parade Ground” am saith 
o'r gloch y bore. Yn wir, cyraeddasom lawer gwaith yn brin o 
bethau hanfodol i ymddangosiad gweddus, ond erbyn hyn yr ydym 
yn medru cyrraedd yno mewn pryd a’n gwisg yn gryno, canys 
gwae y truan sydd ar ol—nid yw pum munud y Dr. Arnold mewn 
grym yn y fyddin—oblegid gelwir ef i gwmni chwerw “‘ Sergeant- 
Major ”’ a fedr iaith darawiadol dros ben. Yn wir, mae’n rheol 
yma gyda’r gwyr sy’n “‘edrych ar ein hola ni” i gablu bron bob 
gair ac i ddyn sy’n awyddus am eangu ei eiriadaeth mae yma faes 
helaeth a goleu. Gwyr o’r rhengoedd yw y rhain’—N.C.O.’s 
anwybodus—ond rhaid cyfaddef fod ein swyddwyr (officers) yn 
ddynion ardderchog, heb ddim o’r ysbryd snobaidd hwnnw y 
clywyd cymaint 0’i briodoli iddynt ychydig amser yn ol. Cyfritant 
y milwr cyffredin o’r un dosbarth a hwynt eu hunain, a phleser 
gan hyny yw gwneud a allom bob amser dros ein meistri newydd. 
Yr ydym yn Iliaws o Gymry yma—Cymry yn siarad Cymraeg— 
ac y mae yma liaws o “‘ Welshmen”’ hefyd. Cafodd nifer ohonom 
y fraint o fod yn yr un adran—ac eisoes yr ydym wedi ein henv ogi 
ein hunain wrth waeddi ar dop ein Ileisiau bob darn o gerddoriaeth 
Gymreig a glywsom erioed. Wedi clywed y fath waeddi, cyd- 
nebydd y Sais yn galonog na chlybu y fath “ ganu” erioed. Yn 
yr ymdrechion hyn ca “Sospan Each’ a “Thon y Botel”’ le 
pwysig. 

Bywyd od yw’n bywyd ar y cyfan. ‘Drill’? yn y bore, 
cerdded drwy y dydd, weithiau yn dysgu saethu, bryd arall yn 
rhuthro tuag at elyn a welir ar y bryn draw, weithiau yn rhedeg, 
lawer tro yn syrthio—ond, o hyd, yn cyrchu at y nod—dod yn 
ddigon medrus i ysgubo Iluoedd 0 Germaniaid a’u “Kultur” i 
dragwyddoldeb—uchelgais clod-wiw i wyr hyddysg yn y celfau 
cain ! ! 

Er mwyn dysgu y ffordd i dorri ffosydd (trenches) buom am 
dri diwrnod yr wythnos ddiweddaf ym Mhare Woodside yn rhofio 
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pridd ac yn ein Iludded wedi’r hwyr, hawdd oedd eilio y gwr ddy- 
wedodd—“ Cloddio nis gallat.”’ 


Un peth sy’n newydd iawn i ni—absenoldeb pob pryder am 
yfory. Ein hunig ofal yw bod yn brydlon—daw popeth arall— 
fel y manna gynt—oddiwrth un sy’n uwch na ni. Ein holl ddyled- 
swydd yw gwneud y pethau y mae eraill wedi eu cynllunio a cha’r 
meddwl berffaith orffwys. Nid oes un perygl y ceir dolur ymenydd 
(brain-fag) yma. 


Clywsom yr wythnos hon ein bod i gychwyn dros y dwr 1 
Ffrainc ar y cyntaf o Ionawr, ond hyderaf y cawn weld ein cyfeillion 
yn y Coleg cyn hynny,—cyfeillion fu’n llai ffodus na ni oblegid 
eiddom ni y rhan oreu ar hyno bryd. (Dywedwn ninnau, Amen.— 
Gol.) 


Ynghanol y cythrwfl i gyd crwydra’r meddwl yn fynych 1 
Gaerdydd a’r Coleg. Ychydig feddyliodd neb o honom pan yn 
ewrando dadleuon brwd y Gymdeithas Gymreig y lIlynedd, mai 
hyn fyddai’n tynged cyn diwedd y flwyddyn. Hyderaf fod y 
dadleuon yn mynd ymlaen o hyd a bod rhai o’r cewri a ddargan- 
fuwyd yn parhau yn eu grym a’u dylanwad. 


Yn lle rheolau i beidio gwisgo cap brethyn gyda gwn, rhybuddir 
ni yn awr i beidio ymddangos ar y “ Parade-ground ”’ mewn dillad 
khaki a chapan dinesydd, etc., ac yn lle dadwrdd y Dr. Arnold, 
gwatwareg ddiniwed Prof. Slater a “‘ humour ”’ Mr. Hughes, clywir 
yn awr ruadau ‘‘ Sergeant-Major ” penboeth yn galw ar holl alluoedd 
y fall iin rhwygo, a dyma i chwi engraifft o ramadeg un o'r brodyr 
hyn—‘‘ You don’t know no more about it than nobody that have 
never done it before ! !”’ 


Er hynny, anghofir yr iaith drwsgl yma, y bywyd caled, a’r 
ddysgyblaeth gyfyng pan gofir fod pawb ar ei oreu yn gwneud el 
ddyledswydd ac yn hyderu cael mantais cyn hir i ymladd dros 


achos y gwledydd bychain, ac i Gymro yn enwedig, y mae hwn 
yn achos cysegredig. 


Gan ddymuno rhwydd hynt i bawb yn y Coleg, 
Wyf, yr eiddoch yn gywir, 


DAN JEFFREYS. 
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a4 Bwthyn. 


Y Delyneg Fuddugol yng nghystadleuaeth Lenyddol y Coleg, 1914. 


Fwthyn bychan, sancteiddiolaf 
Fangre’m mywyd ydwyt ti, 
O dy fewn tarawyd uchaf 
Dannau serch fy nghalon i; 
Llwyd yw gwedd dy furiau moelion, 
Gwynion oeddynt flwyddi’n ol, 
Bron cyn wynned a’r adgofion 
Pan dderbynit fi i’th gol. 


Fwthyn bychan, adfeiliedig 
Yw dy furiau erbyn hyn, 
Ar dy loriau pridd, mathredig, 
Chwery’r wyn, a thyf y chwyn. 
Tyfa’r glaswellt drwy y bondo 
Yno’r wennol*wna ei nhyth, 
’Nghalon innau erys yno 
Erys yn hiraethlon byth. 


Fwthyn bychan, cysegredig 
Gan weddiau ydwyt ti, 
Pa sawl glin fu yn blygedig 
Yna’n erfyn drosof fi? 
*R aelwyd y bum arni’n chware 
Olchir gan y gwlaw a’r gwynt,— 
Olchwyd flwyddi’n ol gan ddagrau 
Dagrau’r “ Allor Weddi”’ gynt. 


Fwthyn bychan, bu angylion 
Filoedd yn dy wylio di, 

Do, bu miloedd o lateion 
Rhyngot a’r baradwys fry. 

Rwy’n tynghedu na’th anghofiaf 
‘ Porth y nef”? wyt byth i mi, 

Fwthyn bychan, sancteiddiolaf 
Fangre’m mywyd ydwyt ti. 
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Lit. and Deb.—from within. 


ONE day early this term I heard a noise (that is, a bigger noise 
than usual) proceeding from the Men’s Common Room. Feeling 
reckless I investigated and found a big, voluble man with curly 
hair, dilating without ceasing on the merits of his attendant, a 
meek, dark-haired man, who seemed hardened to the other’s in- 
cessant chatter. 

Being ignorant of the cause of his harangue (and unable to 
fathom his meaning), I enquired of a bystander. He told me that 
there was a large and learned society in Coll. where all the important 
questions of the day are decided, it being rumoured that Mr. Asquith 
himself acts according to its decisions. Last term one M. W. 
W*ll**ms had been re-elected Chairman thereof, but he had gone 
to Surrey without leaving the chair and had taken the Secretary 
with him. The Society had obtained another chair and had in- 
stalled the big man, whom my informant affectionately called 
“Barney ’’ (methinks he deserved this name!), therein. His 
satellite desired to become Secretary, and it was to that end that 
the speech was made. 

My curiosity was aroused. Here was something which had 
nothing to do with Degrees,—which was uot even mentioned in 
the Degree Regulations! I was amazed,—this Society must be 
comprehensible !! When I found that it was not even alluded 
to in the Prospectus, I concluded that it must also be useful! So 
I decided to find this Society of the Great Ones,—those responsible 
for its omission from the above booklets should not have all its 
benefits for themselves. I had paid my fees, why should I not 
have a share? And so I watched and waited even more diligently 
than the maidens in the Carlton. 

At last my patience was rewarded, and one Friday evening 
I found myself amid a great concourse which at 7 o’clock entered 
one of the Lecture Rooms in the New Coll. After some preliminary 
applause, the big man entered, and sat at a table, and by his side 
sat his satellite. 

Amid loud (and useless) applause he called on the Secretary 
to “read the minutes.’ His satellite got up and instead of looking 
at his watch, read a lot of useless words from a book. 

When he had finished, two men in the crowd called out some- 
thing which sounded like ‘“‘ Proposecondit,’ the Chairman said 
‘ Carried unanimously,” and looked pleased with himself. He then 
talked to us—as usual,—Senate, Priny and disorder (a goodly com- 
bination, forsooth), being the principal words of his discourse. 
He then told the Secretary to read the Rules, which the latter did, 
stopping occasionally for breath and for applause. This done, 
the Chairman told someone to move something about resistance 
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to the law not being justifiable. This was done, and then someone 
else was told to say that it was. Two other people were then told 
to do it a second time, which they apparently did, as the Chairman 
kept silent for quite a long period. This done, the Chairman told 
the meeting that any one could say what they liked. Apparently, 
he meant they could say what he liked, for one G*ll*p stood up 
on a form and started talking. The Chairman told him he must 
not say what he was saying. G*ll*p replied and the Chairman 
again started talking. Realising the futility of arguing with the 
Chairman, G*Il*p sat down. Many others talked, including Mr. 
R. M. Th*m*s, who told us a touching little story which had nothing 
to do with the point. After a lot of uninstructive talk the Chairman 
told the first two people to reply. This they pretended to do and 
the meeting divided, and the Chairman said the negative had won. 

The next Friday I went there again and the Chairman told 
four people to start arguing about war and arbitration. While 
these were doing his bidding G*rd*n L*w*s and others whispered 
loud and long,—a great joke,—which pleased them much. The 
Chairman told them to be quiet, and so with great ostentation 
they left the meeting, a thing that pleased the rest of the concourse 
even more. Thereafter there was peace and stillness, and men 
talked to the audience without interruption. Mr. R. M. Th*m*s 
again told stories, and Miss A. V. M*nt* thought he was in the 
habit of doing so ! 

A week later there was a bigger concourse than ever for the 
question was to be “‘ That Woman’s Inventive Genius is greater 
than that of a Man.” The air was charged with electricity, as 
Prof. S*Ib** would say. A great deal of discussion followed, in 
which more than one lady spoke. This seemed strange indeed to 
me,—it had not happened in either of the other meetings, so I 
thought there was a rule against it! A lot of men also talked, and 
they all tried to be funny! Mr. C. V. W*ll**ms mixed up flowers 
and ‘“‘The Women of Mumbles Head,’’ while Mr. T. B. Pr*c* talked 
about eating dinners, and Mr. G*ll*p lectured on knitting in a most 
instructive manner. It was obvious that all this had nothing to 
do with the subject, so one demure little maiden protested that 
the men were not serious about it. This was also obvious. 

And then I thought (Hard lines !—Ed.): Why did people go 
to these meetings? Some one occasionally speaks about the 
“question before the meeting.’”’ Some one does occasionally, it 
is true, make a real joke. But as for Mr. Asquith—well I don’t 
believe that yarn a bit. If people go because it is “the thing ” 
to go, where are the others? Perhaps it is because they have 
never been! Anyway I shall go, it is as good as a Cinema— 


and costs less ! ! 
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Aberdare Hall Notes. 


WE extend a hearty welcome to all “‘ Freshers’ and wish them 
the best of success throughout their Coll. career 


It is to be expected, owing to the War, that the social side of 
Coll. life will be rather dull this year. 


Remember, however, that Hall Choir is now busily practising 
songs, etc.—English and Welsh—under the leadership of Miss H. M. 
Richards, and will be very pleased to offer its services at any time. 


We cannot help our country in the present crisis, as men can, 
but we are doing our best, in conjunction with the Town girls, 
making warm garments for our Coll. men in Camp. 


Miss Hurlbatt is very interested in this work and helps as much 
as possible to make our efforts a success. No obstacle is placed 
in our way in this direction. We thank her for her kind invitation 
to the Town girls asking them to Hall to start the Knitting Guild. _ 


She has also allowed us the use of a knitting machine which 
turns out beautifully made socks in a very short time. 


This machine belongs to Anne, our head maid, and I am sure 
all Coll. Students—men and women—are very grateful to her for 
the very practical way in which she is helping us by offering us the 
use of this expensive and useful machine. 


We have had many distinguished visitors this term, amongst 
whom were the pianist to the Belgian King, and his wife, as well 
as other notable Belgian refugees. 





The Evolutionists Refuted. 


In imitation of Dean Swift. 


’Volutionists have ill defin’d 

The evil ways of all mankind, 

Progress, they say, is made by man, 

But who can prove it, say, who can ? 

Wise Herbie Spencer and Darwin-ius 

Were just a little bit too previous, 

They strove to prove with splendid gumption 
That the result of Evolution 

Was loss of tail and an addition 

To the great cerebric region, 
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But I, in spite of them, maintain 
That man is of inferior brain, 
And that his bragging lord of nature 

Is the most weak and erring creature, 
Who by some strange alluring guide 

Is led to think he’s nature’s pride ; 

This trusted guide, that he calls Reason, 
Performs each day an act of treason 
Against the nobler Instinct, that 

Would guide man right, and keep him fat, 
But he, poor braggart, sees it not 
And follows Reason very “ hot ”’ 
On this account he’s always thin 
And cannot live without some “ tin. 


”) 


Now, learned friend, for my correction 
I go back to the Fall-tradition,— 

A monkey once upon a time 

Was on an apple-tree sublime 
Indulging in frivolities 

And other tricks and jollities, 

When down he fell and broke his tail, 
To tell us how traditions fail, 

But tell us this tradition can 

The ape without his tail was man. 
That very hour marks his departure 
From strict obedience to fair nature, 
Deprived of guidance from behind 

He trusts to his illusive mind— 
Which mixes right and wrong together 
That he knows not which is the other, 
He slays his foe when war is on, 

And kills his neighbour when it’s done. 


But animals ne’er miss nor fail 
Because of their un-erring tail 
Without this fair a(p)pe-ndage man 
Does nothing right, nor ever can, 
And now my modern, learned friend, 
It is our duty to contend— 
That ’tis the work of Involution, 
This ape-without-a-tail production. 
Py ALR 
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Coll. and the War. 


PAST and Present students of Cardiff University College will be 
interested to know how the Coll. has responded to the country’s 
call to arms. The Registrar has very kindly sent me the following 
list, but, although no effort has been spared, it has been found 
difficult to ascertain the names of past students who have joined 
the colours. If any of our readers know anyone who has enlisted 
and whose name is not included in this list, we shall be very 
pleased to hear of them, and all names thus received will appear 


in our next issue.—Ed. 


Isaac Frederick Armer 
William V. Amos 
Abram Bevan 
Charles Bevan 
Robert P. Cross 

C. Cuthbert Cole 

T. Clifford Clanzy 
Arthur C. Counsell 
Arthur Wm. Cole 
P. G. Calvert-Jones 
John Dyche 

Robert F. Duncan 
Thomas Geo. Daniel 
David S. Davies 
Norman Davies 

T. M. Davies 

H. A. F. Dunn 

F. W. M. Dunn 
Hugh Duncan 

Cyril de la Haye 

J. H. Dunbar 
Brinley R. Edwards 
Tudor E. Evans 
Emrys Evans 
Trefor Evans 
Raymond Evans 
Benjamin E. Evans 
Archibald G. Elliott 
JoG. Atnser 

John Edwards 

T. R. Edwards 

A, F, Fox 








Nicholas Griffiths | 
F. Harold Gray 
Max. Goodman 
W. Gregson 

W. H. Graham 
Albert S. Harding 
Harold V. Hinton 
Lyn A. P. Harris 
W. L. Howells 
Wilfred E. Howell 
Wilfred J. Howell 
Hugh M. Herbert 
D. Hughes 

John Hares 

Dan Jeffries 

John W. Jones 

D. Idloes Jones 


Thomas Steven Jenkins 


J. Lloyd Jones 
Edward E. Jenkins 
Rhys Jones 

D. Oliver Jones 
W.R. James 

T. Douglas James 
Cyril F. B. Jenkins 
S. O. Jones 

W. Verrier Jones 
Paul, d&.-Joues 
John Walter Kirkby 
William Knox 
George York Lumley 
A. J. Latham 








Arthur Lewis 

W. J. Lewis 

George F. Lewis 

John Eric Lewis 

D. C. Lewis 

Dr. E. N. Lawrence 
David Arthur Lewis 
David Charles Lewis 
Naunton Morgan Lewis 
D. E. Llewelyn 

Josiah L. Morgan 
William R. Morgan 
Arthur Mansel Morgan 
Alex. H. Moore 

T. E. Lyddon Moore 
Donald McDonald Taylor 
Gwilym Morris 

Oscar D. Morris 

A. Gordon Newman 
Charles Henry Nicholas 
EJ ;. Phillips 

Arthur Phillips 

D. D. Phillips 

Thos. G. LI. Phillips 
W.E. Parry 

James Hywel Parry 
Garfield Powell 

Frank Y. Pearson 
een 

Morgan Rees 

W. L. Rees 

John Rees Roberts 
David Richards 
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W. A. R. Richards 
A. Rea 

Harold F. Sharpe 
HoT Salmon 

H. G. Skrine 
Arthur W. H. Smith 
W. D.. Savours 
Thomas Roderick 
Rev. J. Phillips Southwell 
George Thomas 

©. D. Taylor 

E. Fairfield Thomas 
Ivor Akers Thomas 
Clement P. Thomas 
C. Vincent Todman 
David P. Tanner 
Phillip Vyvyan 
Charles H. Watkins 
Charles C. Woolley 
Idris Williams 
Frank Edward Webber 
Fred A. Walker 
Morgan W. Williams 
C. R. Williams 

F. T. Williams 
Henry R. Weeks 
James A. Ward 

D. Gethin Williams 
Thomas E. Williams 
C. J. Wiltshire 
Penry Williams 
Hed Youltor 








Congratulations to—— 
Prot. D. Evans on his being awarded the degree of Mus. Doc. of 
Oxtord University. He deserves this for listening to the rehearsals 


of our Choral Society. 


Mr. E. H. Strange, Lecturer in Philosophy, on his recent 
marriage. We wish him and Mrs. Strange many happy days. 

Ald. J. T. Richards, an old Cardiff Coll. man, on his election to 
the Lord Mayoralty of the City of Cardiff. This may have the 
effect of making the Cardiff police more interested in us. 

Mr. Norman Davies, on his having been awarded 11 Colour 





Certificates while at College. We think this is a record for the 
Welsh University. Is it right ? 
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Degree Day at Bangor. 
July 17th, 1914. 


THIS ceremony was the first to be carried out under the new 
regulations as set forth in the orders of the “ powers that be,” and 
from a student’s point of view, especially from the point of view 
of those who have witnessed a “‘ capping ceremony ”’ of the past, 
the alteration in the date, and some of the stringent measures are 
not popular. It was found well nigh impossible to make arrange- 
ments for all graduandi to travel to Bangor together, and we had 
to trust to luck that a number would be leaving Cardiff by the 
same. train. Eight of us left by the 12.33 p.m. train on the 16th, 
and the majority of this number was about to visit North Wales 
for the first time. For a while the pace was very slow, through 
some cause or other, but afterwards the “ lovers of pace and speed ”’ 
found satisfaction. Some of the time was spent by indulging in 
such innocent recreations as ‘“‘ snap’ and “ ludo ’’—who believes 
it? ‘‘ W(h)ist ye not that we were about to realise ‘ The Day?’ ” 
The journey became somewhat monotonous before Bangor was 
reached, and we arrived at about 7 p.m.—an hour or so after the 
scheduled time, and by then all of us suffered from “ inward 
promptings and aching voids.’ We were met by a number of 
Cardiff Graduates, and naturally we exercised our limbs and vocal 
organs, especially the vocal organs, by ferociously introducing 
ourselves to Bangor with our peaceful Coll. yell. The evening was 
spent in diverse ways, and in order to feel fit and prim for the 
coming ordeal, most of the men—I do not answer for the ladies, 
retired early in the morning. 





The morning of ‘The Day” turned out rather damp and 
dismal, but this did not prevent some of us from “ doing the city "’— 
not in a pecuniary sense. Before the ceremony, many of the 
students, the ladies being in a very great majority, decided to 
visit ‘‘Wickens’’”’ For those not in the ‘“ know,” this is neither 
a restaurant nor a skating rink ; but a picture palace, better known 
as a photographer’s studio, and so I think the “rest is obvious.” 
We then attended a rehearsal—I think I may call it that—and 
located our different places. 


Then came the ceremony, which took place in the “‘ Pritchard 
Jones Hall ”’ of the University College. How we missed the balcony 
of Park Hall with its ‘‘ reserved and peaceful ’’ body of students, 
the organ, etc. Visitors crowded the miniature balcony in this 
ceremony. No students!! No noise!! The Degree Ceremony 
had now become a “ Memorial Service.’ No organ! No choir ! 
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No orchestra! No nothing !—but the bare walls of a barn-like 
meeting house ! ! 


Punctually at 3 the civic dignitaries of Bangor and the ‘“ Uni- 
versity Procession’ clad in divers raiment and coats of many 
colours, made their appearance, marching to the strains of the 
Chopin’s “Marche Funebre,” and the march “ Unter dem. Frei- 
heitsbanner,”’ but really to the strains of ‘‘ The animals came in 
two by two,” lustily sung by the Grads. themselves. The opening 
harangue was feelingly delivered in the mother tongue by one of 
the Bangor students; it being so pathetic as to draw streams of 
tears from the eyes of some of us, and also long drawn wails which 
I think can be represented by ‘“‘ Heeah! Heeah !! with (di)stress 
on the “ Hee !!” Then in our turn we were all hailed forth to 
hear the Latin exhortation and solemnly to receive our degrees 
and ultimately to retire to our seats full-fledged Graduates of the 
University of Wales. The unfortunate writer of this episode is 
still haunted with the cry: “ Admitto te!! Admitto te!! After 
all had been thus “ victimised,” the ceremony ended with the 
singing of the national anthems. 


The evening again was spent in various ways. Not having 
received official intimation from the University authorities con- 
cerning the holding of the Degree Ceremony, the Bangor S.R.C. 
could not on their part officially arrange for the conversaz. as had 
been done in past years, and this placed them in a very awkward 
and by no means pleasant position. But at the last moment they 
arranged an impromptu programme of dances, etc., and the evening 
passed off in a very satisfactory manner, and I could not conclude 
without expressing our deep gratitude to the members of the Bangor 
S.R.C., who, under adverse conditions, provided us with a good 
time. We shall aim at giving them an even better time when they 
visit us next July. 








The Comforts of Science. 


“ Acraldehyde, when inhaled, produces a copious flow of tears.” 
. Chemical Text Book. 


When your grandma who’s wealthy at last grows quite ill, 
And her temperature creeps to a hundred-and-one, 

And with voice growing husky she reads you her will, 
Which. leaves all her wealth to her “‘ fondest grandson.” 
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Then, though thoughts of “high old times” flash through 
your brain, ; 
What makes you fall prostrate in tears at her side, 
Quite free from those giggles she might think profane ? 
Why, your handkerchief soaking with acraldehyde ! 


And when some exam. result comes out in the Park, 

And you meet with a fellow who’s heard that he’s failed, 
Your “‘ Sorry, old man ”’ seems a feeling remark, 

And he never need know of the stuff you’ve inhaled. 


’Twill change the cheap dramas, for, though in a rage, 
The oily-tongued villain with heart double-dyed, 

Will grow tender-hearted when tears flood the stage 
Through the heroine sniffing at acraldehyde. 


The tears due to onions were scanty and few ; 
The tears from this substance resemble the tide, 
Hats off to the chemist ! Give praise where it’s due, 


There’s a wonderful future for acraldehyde. 
R.E:G. 





At the Annual Social of the Ministerial Umion, which took place on 
November 2nd, Professor Norwood was one of the speakers. It 
wasthought by those present that his splendid speech might prove 
of interest to readers of ‘Cap and Gown.” Professor Norwood, 
therefore, at the request of the Editor, has very kindly written oul 
his extempore remarks so far as they could be recalled. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 


The words of Mercury are notoriously harsh after the songs of 
Apollo, and I fear that, after the delightful performance to which 
we have just listened, whatever remarks I can offer will fall particu- 
larly flat. But I must at any rate give myself the pleasure of 
thanking you for the invitation and the charming welcome which 
you have extended to me. This is the seventh consecutive occasion 
on which I have been your guest, and I hope that I may still be 
present at these gatherings when we are all a good deal grayer than 
we are. It is said that the human body changes completely in 
seven years. A body of students like yourselves changes in a far 
shorter period. Already I miss many friends from among you, 
men whose stimulus and sympathy have been a priceless help to 
me in the work I am trying to perform. We note a loss among 
our older friends also. There is none among us who des not grieve 
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over the absence of Mr. Tyssul Evans, who does not fervently hope 
that he may soon return to us completely restored. 

And now—we have heard repeatedly this evening that the 
business of the speakers is to offer paternal exhortations ; but of 
my numerous ambitions one at any rate has remained unfulfilled— 
though in the last six years I have given you much advice, I cannot 
accuse you of taking it. Perhaps | am wrong ; you are, it may be, 
practising virtue furtively. In any case, if one dares not thrust 
advice upon you, one may perhaps muse aloud and think one’s 
thoughts in public. 

We meet to-night ata grave time, not perhaps gaily, yet with 
the cheerfulness of men resolved to face whatever befalls with reso- 
lution and discretion. We are all concerned in the present war : 
never has anything occurred which has engaged so universally and 
simultaneously the anxious interest of the world. Is there anything 
which I can say on this tremendous topic to you, as: Ministerial 
students of our College? It appears to me that there are some 
considerations which you should lay deeply to heart: 

Short as is the time during which this conflict has so far lasted, 
many laurels have been already won. I am not speaking of the 
courage, skill, and determination shown by those who are actually 
fighting ; that is not a topic on which I am qualified to enlarge. 
I mean the achievements of nations, the less obtrusive glories gained 
by masses of nameless men, women, and children. Above all, we 
think of Belgium, an united people standing up as one man in 
defence of what it has thought its duty—rightly or wrongly, for 
I shall not enter into political questions, nor would you wish me to 
do so—throwing its all into the scale simply for an idea, choosing 
the anguish of fire and the sword rather than a squalid acceptance 
of external authority, however overwhelming. On the most 
heartshaking page of ancient history we read how, when the 
Athenians learned that the Persian host had already landed on their 
north-western shore, they took to themselves high resolution, left 
their city and homes, and marched out to contend with the invader 
at his landing-place near Marathon. This small force of a few 
thousand heroes went forth against the power of the Persian Empire 
unaided. All others had hung back in the dreadful day. But as 
they marched round the foothills of Pentelicus they received at 
the last hour a reinforcement. All the spearmen that the little 
city of Plataea could muster turned out and went along with them. 
From all Greece only that one petty Boeotian township had the 
courage to aid “‘the bulwark of Hellas”! Against the Middle 
- East in arms—this miserable contingent of a thousand hoplites ! 
Athens was forced to fight if she would avoid sack and subjugation. 
But the obscure Plataea might have kept still, safe because despised, 
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perhaps even unnoted. Yet she would not . She claimed a share 
in the anguish, the danger, the imperishable renown. Her heroism 
has always seemed to me the most glorious deed I have ever heard. 
But to-day in Belgium the wonder has been repeated with all the 
added emphasis of defeat and intimate horror bursting amid a 
whole population, testing to the uttermost not solely military 
valour but the resolution of the helpless. 

Nearer home there have been other triumphs. We _ have 
heard much in the past about the British spirit ; yet to many of us 
it has seemed dormant. Now in this supreme hour it has shone 
forth magnificently. There has come a fearful crisis, a loud apy eal, 
and a glorious response. And with it all, how little heady jingoism 
or mere acrimony ! Vast exertions have been put forth, astounding 
changes set in motion, but the vapid flag-waving has been sur- 
prisingly little. To strike our enemy, not to shriek at him—such 
is the thought in the minds of all but a strident few. We have 
before our eyes at present the spectacle of a national determination, 
sound, thoroughly sane, self-consistent, self-reliant. 

And that is precisely the point I would have you remember. 
In a few years you will all be ministers in churches throughout the 
Principality. In England the influence of such men is great, but 
in Wales—if an outsider can form a judgment—the power of Christian 
ministers is far vaster. You will hold a splendid inheritance, an 
influence perhaps unequalled, a dread responsibility. How will 
you employ that power over your fellow-countrymen 2? You will 
be creators and guardians of public opinion. See to it that the 
spirit of this nation remains as clear-sighted about this struggle 
as it stands to-day, that it grows even saner and more broad- 
minded. It is one mark of an educated man that he is able to 
understand opinions which for himself he rejects. If we call 
ourselves educated, let us not be content with blind opfosition 
even to what appears most vile. It is not enough to be right, or 
to know that we are right ; we must know why we are right. Let 
us try to understand. For when the tumult has died down, it will 
be national wisdom—whatever measure of it by the grace of 
Heaven shall be ours—which will maintain and dispose of the gains 
and glories that the national prowess shall have won. Address 
yourselves, then, to the task; you cannot begin too early. Try 
to understand. Remember that every nation, whether it is Wales, 
or England, or France, or Belgium, or Russia, or Germany, forms, 
so far as it really is a nation, one note in the voice of God. You 
cannot ignore the spirit of any people without losing some part 
of this true music of the spheres. It is just because in war-time 
it is hard indeed to remember ‘this patiently that war is so pro- 
found an evil. But whoever forgets, you must remember. It is 
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in itself quite an arguable theory—however it conflicts with what 
Isaid a moment ago—that a people great in its ideals, in its realized 
civilization, should extend its sway over other men and confer on 
them the institutions, the conception of life, by which it has itself 
found nobility. This was the instinct which urged the Roman 
upon his conquering path and founded the civilization which we 
ourselves to this day enjoy. It is this theory which is the charter 
of our own domination in India. It is also an arguable theory 
that every people has a right to its own life, its own methods of 
thought and self-expression—not because they are better than 
others, but because they are its own. That is the ideal for which 
we struggle now. A superhuman mind would sympathize with all 
and understand all these warring purposes. That we cannot now 
appreciate the aims and impulses of our opponents is due to the 
vast limitations of purely human spirits. But if we cannot under- 
stand the German position, let us make doubly sure that we under- 
stand our own. In sucha conflict as this a numerically small nation 
like Wales is deeply concerned. . Have a clear notion of what it is 
that Wales stands for; purify and define your ideals: make sure 
that you have a good cause to plead before the tremendous tribunal 
at which the peoples of earth will be asked in turn: “ for what did 
you shed blood?” This is ultimately a war to maintain small 
nations. Like every true people, Wales has a meaning of her own. 
She should know what it is, and purify as I said, her own ideals. 
Above all, you, the future moulders of Welsh opinion, should 
address yourselves to the task, now and here. 

One danger is already obvious. That minority, to whose 
hysteria I referred a moment ago, are already circulating sneers 
about “ culture.” We must be on our guard against the insinuation 
that culture is a German article which has been exposed as shoddy 
and contemptible. Now, the strongest opponent of Germany will 
allow that in her contributions to music, literature, and science, in 
her splendid services to learning and education, she is surpassed by 
no country on earth. But culture is no German invention ; those 
who unwisely seek to propagate such a notion do not realize that 
they attack, not Germany, but the cause they wish to help. Culture 
is the fine blossom of all human endeavour, whenever and wherever 
put forth ; it is precisely because we believe that an indigenous, 
not a borrowed, culture is best worth possession that we are fighting 
now. This present misconception may prove a real danger. We 
British people have in the past shown a tendency to be not merely 
independent, but parochial. Our insularity has meant the reproach 
of spiritual isolation. To be ignorant is bad: +o be ignorant and 
not to know it is worse ; to be ignorant and to glory in our ignorance 
is worst of all. The nineteenth century was in many ways a noble 
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period for us ; but in Heaven’s name let us not summon back again 
the Philistinism with which that century has been justly reproached. 

Such, then, are the thoughts which I would have us all enter- 
tain. If I have been too earnest and insistent, I hope you will 
forgive me. But I cannot easily express the momentousness of 
your situation. For this task of creating and guiding a sane 
national spirit, independent yet not sullenly exclusive, you cannot 
too early or too earnestly begin the preparation. Your time here 
in College should form a splendid opportunity. Your training 
will lie not simply in study, not in believing dogmas, not in social 
amenities, though all these will help greatly. It will consist, first 
and chiefly, in your own access to greater fulness of life. You will 
be helped by the stimulus, the friendship, the criticism, of your 
fellow-students ; perhaps in some degree by those older friends 
who are seeking to instruct you. Pull yourselves together, know 
what you believe, why you believe it ; realize yourselves and the 
work you mean to do. 





A Study in Contrasts. 


(In Emersonian Strain). 
THD PRESHER: 


The sun set ; he shut not his Pope, 
Stars rose ; his book was wider ope ; 
And as he strove to memorize 

Deeper and older seemed his eyes : 
“And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time.”’ 

He spoked into so soft a brain 

The Golden Treasury again, 

His feats the Prois., with reverence, say 
Will make him soon a Welsh B.A. 


THE Nth YEAR MAN. 


The sun set ; he oped not his book : 
Stars rose ; and he took out a Cook 
Fixed on his sweetest fiancee 
Gladder and younger seemed his eye : 
He broke with utterance sublime 
“The taciturnity of time.” 
He whispered words more soft than rain 
And brought the Age of Gold ‘again ; 
His feats the Profs., with sorrow, say 
Will never bring him a B.A. SO-SO. 
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Editorial. 


IN accordance with tradition we have to make a pseudo-literary 
debut by gravely announcing that the first Magazine of this Session 


is at last published, and we hope that it will meet with sympathetic 
treatment. 


To moralise occasionally is a time-honoured privilege which 
the Editor is allowed, and in this, the first number of the Mag., 
we should like to say that the success or failure of ‘‘ Cap and Gown ” 
as an expression of the manifold interests represented in this College 
depends to a very great extent on the ungrudging co-operation of 
all sections of the students. College life this Session will necessarily 
be modified slightly on the social and athletic sides, but it will 
depend on the Students themselves whether the reflection of it 
(as it is) in the Mag. is true or distorted. 


Our heartiest thanks are due to our contributors. We already 


have a vague idea that the Mag. is not something that evolves out 
of an apparent nothing. Writing articles means thought and 
labour, and that a labour of love! The ‘Cap and Gown” is 
passing through a precarious period of its career. Our ranks are 
depleted by many who found their country’s call too strong to be 
ignored, though it involved great sacrifices to themselves. Among 
these are several who would be playing important parts in College 
life this Session had they not enrolled under the British flag. Those 
of us who are left behind should see that our Mag. is kept healthily 
alive until this terrible war is over. Unfortunately for us we 
cannot descend to imitate the catch-penny press. Both its mer- 
cenary spirit and unconfirmed rumours are foreign to “Cap and 
Gown.” 


Our Editor-Elect, Mr. George Thomas, was unfortunately 
unable to take up his appointment. Nobody regrets this more 
than we do, since his experience as Assistant Editor would have 
been a valuable asset to the Mag. He elected, however, to cast 
aside the academic gown for a time and put on the uniform of the 
British soldier. We are proud of him—a soldier and a gentleman. 
There are in this issue some contributions from Mr. Thomas, and 
we hope that our next issue will also contain an article from his 
pen. 
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Mr. Dan Jeffreys, our President-elect, has also contributed 
a very interesting article in Welsh—“ ein cadarn heniaith ni.” 
He gives us his impressions of life at Ashtead and assures us that 
the men there have chosen “ the better part.”’ 

We are grateful to our Mag. Committee for the splendid way 
in which they have helped us. We are most fortunate in our 
Chairman (Prof. Roberts) whose kindness and help have been much_ 
appreciated. The Financial Sec. is smart and business-like and 
we are confident that he will find the gold. 

Apropos of the social life of the Coll. we should like to direct 
the attention of students to the Lit. and Deb. Society. This year 
it has been decided not to hold the usual conversaziones and the 
football fixtures have been considerably reduced. This ought 
to help students to be more faithful to the Lit. and Deb. In point 
of numbers this should certainly be a record year for the Society. 
We have only unqualified praise to bestow upon both speakers 
and audience in the first three meetings of the Society. The attend- 
ance, however, was not satisfactory. 





We beg to acknowledge, with many thanks, receipt of the 
Chelt, the Normalite, and two issues of the Royal Technical College 
Magazine (Glasgow). 








Our Policy. 


NOW that the war is almost the sole topic of thought and con- 
versation it behoves us to consider carefully what should be our 
policy in Coll. this year, and having done so, to stand by our 
principles in the matter. 

It goes without saying that as non-combatants we shall do all 
that lies in our power to help the civil and military authorities 
and to make the wounded more happy. Unfortunately, however, 
there are few means of assistance in these directions. Financial 
assistance we cannot offer for painfully obvious reasons. As indi- 
viduals we are not exactly opulent and collectively (i.e., as an 
S.R.C.) our attempt to make both ends meet will apparently not 
result in any over-lapping of these ends. 

In fact the low state of the S.R.C. coffers has rendered it 
absolutely necessary to economise. The Athletic teams have 
offered to bear the greater part of the cutting down of expenses, and 
each team will play only one away match this season. 
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Conversazs. also went in the desperate attempt to economise. 
(Here I fancy I hear an irreverent but thankful murmur). 

Other social activities remain on their normal footing. Our 
Dramatics will give concerts to the wounded and to the recruits, 
In this work our newly-formed Male Voice Choir will also take 
a hand. Another new organisation is the Ladies’ Knitting Guild, 
which is busying itself with making woollen comforts for the past 
and present Cardiff students who are now with the Colours. Al- 
though the men in Coll. feel their aesthetic tastes outraged by the 
spectacle of a fair divinity knitting a sock at Lit. and Deb. the 
excellence of the cause is more than adequate compensation for the 
offence. 

The men who remain in College have heard the appeal for 
recruits and have weighed the matter up gravely. To under- 
graduates, enlistment means a sacrifice greater than that entailed 
on the ordinary man. We have made our choice (for some it was 
Hobson’s choice) and though many of us would like to spend the 
next few months at the pastime of killing Germans, circumstances 
are too much. Our attempt to obtain War Office sanction for an 
O.T.C. here unfortunately proved abortive. We have the satis- 
faction of knowing however that the O.T.C. will be one of the fruits 
of peace. 

But the question which we must answer conscientiously at 
present is: What shall be our attitude in general social life? Let 
us consider it seriously. Is there really any use in pessimism ? 
Is there yet any need for it? We think not. Therefore, while 
Mrs. Grundy may feel hurt, we as an S.R.C. shall attempt to keep 
a stiff upper lip and be cheerful throughout this terrible war. We 
shall always appreciate and realise the tremendous gravity of the 
situation, however, and we shall not condone for an instant any 
boisterous amusement or ostentatious noise which we would relish 
in peaceful times. 

But let those who enjoy pessimism and who have no confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of Britain be dismal if they want to be. 
We believe that the persistent pessimist is the most harmful and 
despicable of non-combatants. It is the imperturbable optimism 
of our troops which makes them so hard to defeat. It was the 
optimism of the general public which averted a financial panic and 
consequent famine in the first month of the war. It was national 
optimism which rendered the floating of the War Loan eminently 
and immediately successful. Altogether, much advantage must 
accrue to the morale of the nation if we maintain a cheerful de- 
meanour. 

ARE WE DOWNHEARTED? ... The answer is in the 


negative, 
HARRY GOLLOP, President S.R.C. 
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‘Arms and the Man.’ 


‘I SING of arms and a Nero,” said Vergil in that book which has 
brought more tears to the eyes of women than any fashion book 
ever did, and more curses to the lips of men than anything except 


golf. ‘In arms” did we first find ourselves. ‘Out of arms” 
we first came into contact with Mother Earth ; ‘“‘ In arms ’”’ do we 
hold all that is dearest to us; ‘To arms!’ is the cry which falls 
upon our deaf ears every day. ‘To arms! To arms ! ye brave !”’ 


is the warrior song. Into two arms we fall and feel content that 
we have done our duty, more than which even England expects 
nothing of us. Peace has its victims as well as war, so we are told 
by the sage ; and this, no doubt, is a timely remark. (We intended 
no pun and hence we are free). Peace has its victims, we say 
again, and such are we, for we are the “ bhoys ’’—the pieces we mean 
On our manly chest (women not included here, though invited) 
we wear a tri-colour tie, and with the flags of the Allies secure from 
peril in our button-holes, we sing ‘“‘ God save the pieces ” and “ It’s 
a long way for little Mary’ to go home in the dark. Patriotism 
is a noble thing if not carried to excess. To live for one’s country 
is said to be better than dying for it. Hence the number of patriots 
who kill themselves by drinking their country’s health and pros- 
perity. A second Vergil is overdue to sing a second song: “‘ Arma 
vinumgue cano.’’ To arms! To arms, ye knaves. 

Perhaps the hardest thing in times of war is to possess a spirit 
of strict neutrality. Americans are reported to have develo; ed 
this spirit to such a marked degree that they no longer care “ tup- 


pence’ which of the Allies beat Germany. Could there exist a: 


stricter neutrality than this? America does all things well and 
does everybody handsomely. This is only just what is expected 
from a nation which produced a George Washington. But to 
return to arms, or rather to shoulder arms and march, we leave the 
country of great things and of such a wonderful language, and 
return to where we never were. Neutrality is a fancy, a phantom, 
a fabrication, often heard of but never seen. It belongs to the 
ideal world where everything is everybody’s because nothing is 
anybody’s. We may all hitch our waggon to a star, even though 
we be refused a place in the sun. But this need not worry us 
excessively, since we are all more or less sure of a warm place. A 
sun or two in our inheritance does not make much difference. As 
far as is possible we are neutral. The Allies can beat the Germans, 
singly if they choose, or altogether. We will not quarrel on minor 
matters like these ; so on this point we “ ground arms.”’ 

The youth of our country is divided up into two sections. The 
one rushes to arms and faces the powder, The other retreats to 
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arms and gets the powder all the same, off someone’s face. The 
one embraces arms, the other is embraced by them. ‘‘ To arms ’”’ 
is the cry of the former; ‘‘ To arms ”’ is also the cry of the latter, 
but with this addition—‘‘ Out of harm’s way.” “ Sunt lacrimae 
verum,” though they be but “ lacrimae conjfictae dolis.’’ But this, 
just like a woman, is but a side issue. Yet, that’s the rub and the 
rib. If the warrior who always shook his spear said the truth when. 
he uttered the words: ‘‘ Cowards die many times before their 
death,’’ some of us have sacrificed for our country as many lives as 
any feline quadruped possesses. ‘‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mort,”’ even though it be to give up but one of our many lives. 
By the way, these Latin quotations must be pardoned. One 
cannot quote from any of the German authors at this critical period 
in our history, the period of the Reformation. Charges of treason 
electrify the air, and to quote French is to court the reputation of 
being a swank. One learns with horror that there has been a 
massacre of innocents who had the audacity to contract German 
measles. Another instance given is the abolition of German 
barberism in England. Those who cannot see the joke are requested 
to keep their hair on. He who shaves and runs away may want 

a shave some other day. 

The sacrifices which some people are called upon to make are 
simply overwhelming. Some are exceedingly difficult to swallow, 
for example, the increased tax on beer. To beer or not to beer is 
the question of import just now. The country which puts a further 
tax on glorious beer, and, by so doing, prevents so many “‘ good- 
luck-to-our-country ” drinks must of necessity dry up. When 
the spirits are out it is difficult for many to keep their spirits up. 
The only way these people keep their spirits up is by putting spirits 
down. These paradoxes are alright and quite harmless if not 
taken in excess. To make a clock go you wind it up, and to make 
a business stop you wind it up. Luxuries are things taxed, hence 
beer is a lubricative luxury. Soon we shall hear a new refrain, 
for thousands will sing with Rupert Brooke : 

“We darkly know, by faith we cry, 
The future is not wholly dry.” 

‘Those who follow strong drink lose their path ”’ says a maxim, 
We too have gone astray from the path of our subject by following 
beer to its logical conclusion, which is always dry. Let us take 
aright about turn and, with a wheel left, run our maxim gun carriage 
along the proper track. Of arms and the hero we write all that is 
left for us. Attention henceforth shall be directed to the array of 
facts and the marshalling of proofs. England expects that every 
man this day will do his neighbour. In days such as these the 
wonder is not that there are so few taxes but that there are not 
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more. The distinction rests with him who sees the difference, 
Studs spring eternal from the human chest as hope does in the 
breast. Let us therefore put on a bold front. 

Mortal men we all are since Socrates was mortal. ‘‘ We must 
go our way to the bitter end,” as the dog said when chasing the 
cat and bit her.end and so ended the tale. In war and through war 
we must follow our course that we may be prepared for the finals. 
The intermediate and ordinary stages are but training grounds ior 
the grand consummation—the last stage before the grim battle of 
life. There is a preparation needed for times of peace as well as 
of war. Duty calls in many ways and in many modes. Sacrifice 
demands our lives as well as our death. If we cannot fight our 
country’s battles and go forth armed to meet the foe, we can, and 
ought, perhaps, to enter as fully equipped as possible upon the 
great struggle ot life. The honours of war may not be granted us ; 
the newspapers may not bear witness to any glorious feats of ours ; 
yet, to have lived for one’s country has rewards of its own. “ All 
flesh is grass,’ though after one’s daily rations of steak one is tempted 
to say :—‘‘ Some flesh is ircn,”’ and all the pomp of war vanishes 
before the victories of peace. Of the hero without arms shall the 
new poet sing. Who knows but that the latter song shall be sweeter 
and even more noble than the first.”’ Wik. 
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THE letter printed below has been sent to us by a contributor, 
who, though he is quite sure it will appear incredible to many, can 
swear to its authenticity. 
The Stores, Anglesea, 
July —, 19—. 
Messrs. Evans, Jones & Sons, Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 
Sirs, 

What for you was not send me before now the sope I was order 
from you a month ago ? What is the matter with you, I shouldn’t 
wonder ? Times are bad now, look you, and I was beginning to 
lose my custummers. D——n you, Evans, Jones and Sons, Co. 
Ltd. ! I wish you would hurry up with that there sope now. Let 
me have it quick now, or T will never buy another pennurth of sope 
from you again. I hope the sope will come in a few days. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN JONES. 
P.S.—Since I was write to you, my wife was found the box of sope 
under the counter. 
(But the letter was sent, all the same !) 
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Staff Notes. 


SINCE the last issue of “Cap and Gown ”’ the following changes 
have taken place in the Staff of the College. Professor D. A. 
Slater, M.A., has been succeeded by Mr. O. L. Richmond, M.A., 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge; Mr. 
W. J. Hardy, B.A., by Mr. D. W. Steuart, B.Sc. ; Mr. E. J. Edwards, 
M.Sc., by Mr. Frank Dixey, B.Sc. Mr. G. H. Geach, B.A., has been 
appointed Second Assistant Lecturer in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Training Departments. Mr. C. F. J. Galloway, B.Sc., has 
resigned his position in the Department of Mining. Two temporary 
appointments have been made: the Rev. Caleb Hughes, M.A., 
Ph. D., is taking the place of the Rev. D. Tyssul Evans, M.A., B.Sc., 
and M. Fabrice Polderman, of Mons, of M. P. N. de Puybusque, 
L. es L. To those who have left us we offer our good wishes, and 
to the new comers a hearty welcome. 

All members oi the College deplore Mr. Tyssul Evans’ serious 
breakdown in health, and hope that he may soon be restored to us 
completely recovered. We offer our sympathy and good wishes 
to Professor Pinkerton also, whose health has compelled him to 


cease work for the remainder of the Term. 


The present War is affecting many members of our Staff, 
fourteen of whom are now giving the whole or a part of their time 
to work in connexion with the army. Professor Hepburn is Officer 
Commanding the Third Western General Hospital. Professor Read, 
who during the long vacation did invaluable recruiting work, in 
which he was assisted by Mr. G. D. Brooks and Mr. G. H. Geach, 
is now acting as a recruiting officer in the valleys. M.de Puybusque, 
who left us to join the French army, is now in hospital at Bordeaux. 
A former member of the Staff, Mr. W. F. Watkins, who fought with 
the Gloucestershire Regiment at Mons, and during the retreat was 
wounded by a shell and had the honour of mention in despatches. 
To all these gentlemen we offer our warmest congratulations. 

Professor Barbier has no less than six members of his family 
serving with the French Army. Two of his sons are acting as 
interpreters between the British and the French forces ;_ the other 
two have both been wounded. AIl who know Professor Barbier 
will extend him their profound sympathy in this proud and anxious 
hour. 

We offer our congratulations to Mr. Burlend, Mr. Strange, 
and Mr. W. F. Watkins, all of whom have recently married ; and 
to Professor David Evans, who has received the degree of Mus. Doc. 
from the University of Oxford. 

G.N. 
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The Counsels of an Undergrad. to the 
Freshers. 


My dear Freshers, 


In one sense I am rather distantly removed from you, having 
spent some years in Coll. But in another sense I feel I am very 
near to you, being stillan undergrad. It is on this account that 
I venture to address you. The days of an undergrad. are three 
short years, no more ! (i.e., if he be ordinary), and if by reason of 
genius they be more, yet is there no labour nor sorrow, for lectures 
are cut oft, and years pass away. Be ye not troubled, take things 
as they come. Above all things, be cool. I know Coll. life well 
enough to know that you have already experienced some difficulty 
as to how to divide your time, and to what things you will devote 
yourselves. Many a hard-working and well-meaning Sec. has been 
urging upon you the claims of his particular society and reminding 
you that Coll. is not a mere academical seminary—a degree market, 
that there is a social side to Coll. life which is even more imfortant 
than the academical. 


On the other hand, somedyspeptic and crotchety individuals 
who in scientific circles are known as “‘ Species Faggi,”’ have been 
telling you about the bliss of work and appealing to that vague 
desire within you, the 

“ Desire 


To follow knowledge like a sinking star 


Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


Now, take my tip. Follow neither blindly, but choose the 
via media. Social life is not everything, neither is knowledge every- 
thing,—just enough of both is useful. 


Excess of wisdom makes a fool. To be wise means to have 
enough wisdom and not too much. To pass an Exam. is to reach 
the minimum mark. To do more is to pass it over. Don’t think 
I am treating things lightly. I am quite serious and cannot express 
my intentions better than in the words of my old friend Tennyson, 


“My purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, after I die.”’ 


And for the sake of consistency I will say here: Set up the strong 
present tense against the rumours of exams. in the future. Life is 
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not intellectual, but real. Life is not passing exams. nor failing them. 
In fact, exams. are not very good tests, but they are the best we 
have at the present stage of evolution. With exams., expect 
nothing and you'll get it, expect everything and you won’t. Don’t 
fag too regularly. Monotony kills originality and stifles genius. 
The idea that work is endless grinding is, on the face of it, absurd. 
It is to choose a wilderness when you can command a paradise. 
Have none of the dreary commonplaces of a prosaic existence, but 
experience the delights of life. Live and let live. Emerson has 
it that ‘‘ we live by our imaginations ”’ and I am convinced that he 
is right. The monotony of life would be awful had we no imagina- 
tion. So many good things come to us “‘ like showers of manna if 
they come at all.” It is so nice to be able to conjure up visions 
and dream delightful dreams. To-day you are able to dream of 
yourself, dear Fresher, as a thrice-first-class honours man in B.A. 
Keep up the illusion as long as you can—the longer the better. 
Dreams are real although they are intangible. 


If some day, you go to the Pass Lists and find your illusions 
are gone, you'll be none the worse for it, but you will then be able 
to attach some meaning to Shakespeare’s words— 


The earth has bubbles as the water has 
And these are of them. 


In the meantime live in your airy castle where a glamour is 
shed over commonplaces and where the dross of life is transmuted 
into pure gold. And if on some cold winter’s morning you fail to 
reach a Niner and find your journey’s end in the Common Room, 
don't worry. It is said that the moments which are best filled pass 
away soonest. It seems paradoxical, but I’m told it is true. Hours 
pass away in the Common Room as moments and from this I infer 
that there is no better place to fill your moments and your days, 
and what more can you want, though you be the most conscientious 
man on earth. Finally, dear Freshers, I exhort you to study the 
economy of life and look on both sides of your path, lest in the end, 
after all your advantages you will have to say with the poet, 


‘“ What lovely blossoms on each side 
Of my youth’s journey shone neglected ; 
Left by my indolence or pride 
To waste, nor heeded nor respected. 





We deeply regret to hear of the indisposition of Professor 
Pinkerton, who has been unwell for the greater part of this Term. 


We tender him our heartfelt sympathies and sincerely hope that 
he will soon be well again. 
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We Really Must Know. 


Whether a certain student’s “approaching baldness’”’ has 
led him to forget that he is still merely a fresher, and: whether he 
has been introduced to any women students. 


How the Male Voice Party is progressing, and whether all 
members have subscribed for their copies. 


How many “ stu.’s’”’ had their eye on the very young flapper 
in blue at the Whist Drive ?) Who eventually saw her home ?— 
were they all disappointed. 


What the men students really think of the very young lady 
librarian. 


Who is the young lady who, coming into the Ordinary Eng. 
lecs. late, makes up for it by going out early. 


Whether there is any (h)Ash in the Cook’s cheap dinner. 


What G*lb*rt thinks of Miss O—e and vice versa ? 


Whether the cook would eat the “ Six-penny dinner for four,”’ 
and whether she knows where to get Mint*-Sauce cheap. 


Whether J*nn*r seriously thinks of obtaining the services of 
Hotchie and G**d*n as (h)ushers in the Lit. and Deb. 


Whether a razor would not greatly help Roy in improving his 
personal appearance. + | oS 2 Bin 


Where did Prof. Littledale get to one night that on the next 
morning he lectured Special English to the Ordinary Class for 
about half-an-hour—until, in fact, one of the ladies, with consum- 
mate courage, reminded him that it was the Ord, Class and not the 


Special. 
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Why was the lady so anxious to break the illusion ? 


Whether ‘‘ Twos and Threes ” is not a new departure at Coll. 
functions and whether most of those present felt that they were 
“going the pace.”’ 

And whether the original idea was not entirely upset owing to 
the presence of ‘someone ’’ ? 


How does Miss M*nty know what bachelors’ digs are like ? 


Who wanted the Chem. Lab. opened in the dinner-hour and 
whether he should not be “‘ dissolved in HCl. and pptd with H’S ? 


Whether the Sec. of the Lit. and Deb. is really invincible ? 


Whether Joe and Glyn can explain the queer noises emanating 
from among the first basses in the Male Voice Party. 


Who wrote the letter to the “ Old Cottage.” Newport Rd., and 
whether he (or she) was not somewhere near the mark. 


What is the story of 288? 

How C*lv*n knows about the barrel organ, and whether he is 
sure it isn’t inside him. 

Whether G*rd*n L*w*s is as old as he looks and could his 
Matric. Certificate have been in order. 


Why Griff J*n*s prefers the Daily Chronicle. 


Why Joe vanished in the Smoke(r). 


Why M*rj*r*e was not present to take her prize at the C.U. 
Social and whether Philbert can explain. 


Whether there was a mutiny in the army when G*ll*p’s knitting 
appeared . 
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Why Owen spoke of the “ navy in the field,” and whether he 
meant the mine-field. 


Whether Mr. Lloyd George in framing the new taxes on beer 
and tea deliberately aimed at the Old and the New Colleges res- 
pectively. 


Who was the seaside nut at Barry in the Summer Vac., and 
whether the girl really believed he was related to a duke ? 

We should like to know what Con STE] LAtions Mata saw on 
a certain Sunday night at Porthcawl. 

Have his experiences at Porthcawl taught him the Principles 
of Navigation. 


Prof. of Greek; ‘‘ Well, then, this metre is neither trochaic 
noriambic. What is it, then?” 


Frivolous Back Bencher : “ Ragtime.” 
From the “ Student.” 








Ashstead. 


Some Impressions of a charming Surrey Village as a Temporary 
Military Centre. 


ON September 24th the Cardiff contingent of the U.P.S. Brigade 
left that City by special train for London. There were some 200 
of us composing the party, and we were under orders to report 
ourselves at Hyde Park at 1 p.m. in order to proceed to our training 
ground at, as we thought, Epsom. At the Park it was rumoured 
that we’were not to be taken to Epsom but to a small village a little 
way further down the line, called Ashtead. After this news 
anxious fears reigned in our minds and we all hoped that Ashtead 
would at any rate provide some comforts. 

Imagine us then on a beautiful September afternoon filing 
out of the train which had brought us from Victoria to this little 
village. The glories of the country around us, the undulating 
wooded slopes —the famous Surrey “ downs ’’and the charms of 
the picturesque country lanes received but scant attention as we 
left the station to be drawn up on the village common to await 
further instructions. We all wondered many things, such as, were 
we to be billetted or under canvas. If billetted, what kind of 
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accommodation should we receive and who should be our billet 
companions, etc., etc. We did not have long to wait ere our doubts 
were dispelled, and in a very short time we were all most comfort- 
ably billeted. Our first impressions of Ashtead then were those 
of the most agreeable surprise. Not one of us dreamt that we 
should receive one half the comforts and “ good time’”’ that have 
been continuously extended us since our arrival here, eight weeks 
ago, and now we are all afraid that the term of our departure hence 
will come only too soon, and that in our new quarters we shall not 
be so lucky, for Ashtead is a perfectly delightful village, alnost 
surrounded by the Downs, and its inhabitants are people, who, 
during our stay here, have invariably been found to be kind, thought- 
ful and considerate. 

We are all (about 1,000 strong in Ashtead) members of the 
Universities and Public Schools’ Brigade of the Royal Fusiliers, 
and form the 4th Battalion. Being fully fledged “‘ Tommies ’’ for 
the present, we have of course to submit in contentment to the 
same treatment as ‘“‘ Tommies’”’ usually receive—in times of peace, 
and later, we all sincerely hope, in times of war. This Brigade 
consists of men who have been members of a University, Public 
School, or other seats of learning, and we are divided, irrespective 
of our colleges and schools, into battalions and companies. We 
all breathe a most thrillingly military atmosphere here, and are 
having daily inculcated upon us the need and use of discipline. 

Though, probably, our daily round does not appear to be 
very staggering on paper, it does, however, usually leave us very 
tired at the final dismissal for the day. It generally commences 
with an hour’s physical drill, and then we are dismissed, and raven- 
ously hungry, for an hour or two. In this interval we breakfast, 
and then follows either one or.two parades. In the afternoon we 
are generally occupied from 2.30 to 5, and this period concludes 
the day, unless, later on in the evening, there is a lecture—recalling 
most fearful memories of gowns and professors !—on musketry 
or some other subject. Occasionally there is a change, and then 
the routine may consist of a long route march, picket duty, hut- 
building, night and sentry duty, etc., all helping to relieve a mono- 
tony which is bound to be attendant upon a soldier’s life, but which 
it can be truly said, is, in our case at any rate, cheerfully borne. 
Also, about 30 of us, including some Cardiff College men, are now 
working busily at drums and fifes, and we are all looking forward 
to the time when our band shall lead us gaily on our marches. 
Occasionally the stillness of the evenings is broken by the blares 
of conscientious and well-meaning buglers. On Sundays our only 
obligation is Church Parade, but our ranks are then often sadly 
depleted, so many being away on week-end leave, 
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We all find plenty to do in our spare time. London is not 
far away, and such interesting places as Epsom, Leatheshead, 
Dorking and Kingston-on-Thames being within easy walking, or 
short train distance, it is not surprising to seein themon Saturdays 
and Sundays many of our numbers. Many, of course, are able to 
go home for the short week-end allowed us, but all are not so 
fortunate. 

But we have other ways of enjoying our spare time. The 
villagers have most kindly and thoughtfully opened the doors of 
their recreation-rooms, etc., to us, and others have very energetically 
arranged weekly concerts for our enjoyment. They have all been 
most enjoyable. Their success has prompted the Welsh contingent 
to hold concerts that are more or less of a Welsh character, and 
though the first ones have not been all that the conveners could 
have desired, all hope that the next ones will outshine the ‘‘ smokers’’ 
of Cardiff College. 

Various branches of sport are indulged in here to quite an 
appreciable extent, and a great impetus has been given to it by the 
Brigadier-General’s generosity in giving a.‘‘ Soccer’ cup for com- 
petition. Our ranks include some brilliant athletes, among whom 
are some famous internationals, both English, Scottish and Welsh, 
and it is to be hoped that those athletes of Cardiff College who have 
answered their King and Country’s call will be able to take their 
place in the various company teams. A ‘“ Rugger’’ trial was 
played last Saturday. One side was captained by Steinthal, the 
England and Oxford three-quarter, and two Cardiff College erstwhile 
Rugger stalwarts had been selected. Unfortunately, neither of 
them was able to turn out, but it is probable that both will get their 
places in their company’s XV. We also hope to see Cardiff College 
represented in the “ Soccer’? and Hockey XI:’s. Unfortunately, 
both training and games have had in many cases to be temporaily 
suspended, owing to the after-effects of vaccination—a mournful 
foretaste of inoculation, a joy to come ! 

We have now been here eight weeks, and as regards our future 
we know nothing, or next to nothing, though many rumours are 
continually afloat, Most probably we shall remain in our billets 
until Xmas, when we all hope to be granted a few day’s leave. 
The most prevalent rumour (and it is, in the opinion of many, 
well founded) is that early in January we leave Ashtead and England 
for the military barracks in the South of France for musketry- 
training and for the completion of our general training for entering 
the firing line. For our subsequent fortunes we must politely refer 
you to the newspapers, perhaps the casualty lists in particular. 
It might be added that we are now in uniform, and have been lucky 
to get khaki, 
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In conclusion, we all agree that we are extremely happy and 
comfortable here, and we cannot help, each one of us, at times, 
looking back upon our school or college days with the deepest of 
feelling and interest, though the almost insignificant contingent 
from Cardiff College is most reluctantly compelled to admit that 
it would have felt prouder of its College had the latter been repre- 
sented here by a number in some degree Eepporagn ty to the size 
of its membership. 

reas 


Wanted. 


SITUATION as office boy—telegrams a speciality. Would promise 
(if compelled) not to be funny during office hours, but cannot take 
oath to that effect —Harry G. 


MORE EXTENSIVE SITE for vaiciaas pal Street», 2Offices: of 
5.R.C.—Joe Glyn & Co. 


AN ANTIDOTE against the effects on an audience of my famous 
rendering of the Green Eye. 


ALSO SUGGESTIONS regarding the exact meaning of “ barth 


) 


day,’ which should come at least annually instead of only at age 
of twenty-one as in poem.—Calvin. 

YARN(S) for Ladies to spin at Lit. and Deb. as they have exhausted 
their enormous stock.—Knitting Guild. 

DECENT VOICES for Males in newly-formed choir. Would 
exchange old key (w) rings for same. 

SPECTATORS to applaud the Nature defying equilibrist. Public 
exhibitions given weekly by the human gyroscope at the Lit. and 
Deb.—Charles Vincent W. 

REFUND of his 3d. by one who disappeared in smoke during (but 
not of) the Smoker.—Joe. 


A. DANCE IN. COLL.—tThe Stu.’s. 


DAILY in Common Room and elsewhere.—C. V. W s by Janner 
and Janner by C. V. W 

DECENT MOUSTACHES. Would exchange home-grown failures 
which could be used for tooth-picks, etc—Dooda, Evans & Co. 
(fortunately Ltd.) 

LOST, The Head of the only capable stu. who has ever graced Coll. 
Finder will be rewarded with a telegram easter pee instant ex- 
planation. 

A GENEROUS SMILE. Finder will be rewarded with a Jannerous 
frown.—Lit. and Deb. Chair. 
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Bangor Letter. 


University College, 
Bangor, 


November 22nd, 1914. 
Dear Editor, 

It is somewhat of a task to write even briefly on Coll. affairs 
this term. Some would regard it as a crime to be able to do so at 
this period. Moreover, there is but little to relate, except it be to 
record the uncertainty which has characterised the stu.’s, and played 
tricks with their institutions, right from the beginning. Tentatively 
have we set about things, always with the thought that a strenuous 
enthusiasm might be fruitless and perhaps summarily arrested. 
To work has been impossible. Slackness has ceased to be merely a 
convention. It has become a disease. Men have been, and are, 
wavering between the various paths of duty. On all sides well- 
wishing and presumably well-meaning folk, have claimed to show 
them ‘‘ the only way.’’ The more ardent of our women members 
have casually. rebuked us, and as a relentless comment on the 
ignominy of our attitude we have the ever uncompleted sock, and 
the inevitable sleeping cap of khaki wool. 

On all hands do we find haunting evidence of the exceptional 
nature of the times. The town authorities forbid us the Market 
Clock speeches of the Normal Match, a quiet rag at the inauguration 
ceremony is universally criticized as being incongruous and ill- 
befitting the crisis. Everyone sees, talks, perpetrates “international 
crisis ’’ with their every sense. Under such conditions you must 
readily realise that the customary excitements of Coll. are starved, 
our attempts at boisterousness are stunted, our easy-going super- 
ficiality is frozen into something like cold sobriety. 

Nevertheless a daring and surprisingly successful attempt has 
been made to run as close as possible to the normal. Clubs and 
societies meet at the appointed hours, orators wax florid or stumbling 
in the Debating Sccieties groups, athletes evoke admiration in our 
occasional matches. On all hands do we heroically attempt to 
carry on the good work. Some 60 or so men are now on the 
Service list, the number of those commissioned bordering on the 
fifties. The O.T.C.is licking the eager amateurs into shape, and 
though not yet officially reinstated, it is enthusiastic and effective. 

On the whole, we must be thankful that we are not more badly 
bitten, and rest prepared to meet at any time the abrupt termination 
of our present activities. 
| DAVID R. MILES 
BERETA JACKSON, Editors, 
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Aberystwyth Letter. 


UG Wa: 
Aberystwyth, 


Nov. 18th, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Editor, 

As is doubtless the case at Cardiff also, Coll. life here this 
Session is very different from that in normal times, and I feel very 
grateful that my fresher days did not fall in the year 1914. Though 
in peace times we rejoice in a glorious isolation we are not allowed 
to forget the War for one moment. Now it is an anti-alien demons- 
tration that reminds us, and only this week, it was a widely believed 
rumour that 100,000 Germans had landed on the East Coast. 

We are making a brave attempt at carrying on “ business as 
usual,’ but we only partially successful. Our societies go on 
more or less as before, except that our Lit. and Deb. meetings have 
taken on a somewhat novel character, for now the women students 
spend most of their time there in knitting, and as conversation 
seems a necessary adjunct to this operation, the chairman has to 
rise sometimes to give them “ socks.’”’ Athletics, which are gener- 
ally the main topic of these inter-Coll. letters, are practically at a 
discount, but I should mention that the women students have 
started a very successiul “ net-ball ’’ club, which promises to be a 
serious rival of Hockey. The men spend most of their leisure time 
in O.T.C. parades and tactical exercises. About forty of our 
students, past and present, have already been granted commissions, 
while more than thirty of our present students expect to be gazetted 
quite shortly. Then we have an Aber. platoon attached to the 
“ Pals’ ”’ Battalion of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. It seems a pity 
that the suggested Welsh University Battalion was not formed, but 
no doubt the fact that we were on vacation prevented the success 
of the scheme. One of the best known of our last year’s students, 
Bill Thomas, joined the Special Reserve of the Cheshire Regiment 
soon aiter the outbreak of the war, and was almost immediately 
sent out in charge of a draft of reinforcements. We received 
several cheerful letters from him in the trenches, till one day he 
was reported missing. But last week we received the welcome news 
that he is a prisoner of war in Westphalia, where he is recovering 
from a bullet wound in the shoulder. 


With warmest Aber. greetings to our Cardiff friends. 


I am, yours sincerely, 


ARCHIE ROWLANDS. 
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Should Men Studenis Grow Moustaches? 


AS I am a very modest and retiring individual I have had no 
experience of the male community. My life has been one round 
of swot, swot, swot. Consequently, my knowledge of moustaches 
is merely derived irom hearsay, not personal experience. Picture 
the mental tortures a retiring female like myself must experience 
when writing on such an embarrassing topic as moustaches ! ! ! 

This subject is one which is inseparably engrafted in the life 
of the College. It is one of fundamental importance, of vital and 
touching—I may say of pressing interest to every member of this 
University. 

It has been stated by many would-be authorities (oh ! !) that 
moustaches are unhygienic, being inhabited by colonies of germs. 
But surely any disadvantages this would have are far outweighed 
by the advantages which would accrue to the fortunate possessors 
of moustaches. They would prove a stimulus to the educational 
side of College life. What could be more inspiring to a scientific 
mind than to realise that hundreds of genuine bacilli were within 
such near reach of observation! A true enthusiast would then 
never commit the awful sacrilege of shaving a moustache that 
might contain undreamt of rarities of the bacteriolic type. No 
one would then complain of a scarcity of lenses, for every student 
would be supplied with such an invaluable instrument, and devotees 
might be seen between lecs., seated in the Common Room, or behind 
the pillars in the hall, diligently studying their hirsute adornments. 

Besides proving an additional incentive to scientific research, 
the cultivation of moustaches would promote the study of mathe- 
matics. Think what mathematical precision would be essential 
to secure the exact point and correct angle of a ‘‘ German Emperor.”’ 

Again, moustaches would be invaluable to the cultivation of 
the aesthetic and artistic senses. No student would dare appear 
in Coll. with a moustache that had not been duly waxed and trimmed 
in the manner most becoming to his own particular personality. 
What a difference this would make to the character and moral tone 
of the College, and through individual influence to Cardiff, and even 
perhaps the whole of Wales. There would be an increase of diligence 
and optical training power that would of necessity ensure a corres- 
ponding improvement in examination work. 

In after life, too, the effects would be beneficial to students. 
Think what ingenuity and development of the inventive faculty 
would be entailed by the cultivation of different species of mous- 
taches. Architects could show their skill by the formation of 


spiral staircases, arches, etc., so —" ““______ comme cela ! 
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and who knows that the inventor of an aeroplane was not inspired 
by the formation of his own moustache ! 

Then, too, the exercise obtained by shaping the moustache 
would be of great benefit to musicians, as it would increase the 
dexterity and suppleness of their fingers. This would augment 
the circulation of the blood, and consequently improve one’s general 
vitality. 

The increase in the purchase of waxes and other ointments 
_ would prove advantageous to Commerce. 

Therefore, from the educational, moral, physical and economic 
standpoint, I maintain that men students should grow moustaches. 

M.O. 








A Sad Awakening. 


N.B.—The S.R.C. Exec. propose using boxes for collecting purposes) 


The Prinny sat in his oaken chair 

Councillors, Profs. and A*n*ld were there 
Clergymen, Lords, and Laymen sage 
Wigged and begowned, The Great of the Age, 
And a stillness pervaded the heavy air, 

For bleak was the outlook confronting them there. 
Bleak as Sharp Winter’s roaring rage, 

Bleak as in June an exam. book’s page, 

Till a stupor o’ercame the assembled throng. 


From the distance enchanted they heard a gong 
Proclaiming the advent of notions new 

From the land where ideas of import grew, 

And it bade them no longer rack their brain 

For the building fund money they’d sought in vain, 
But remember that hardest heart unlocks 

At the sight of a Contribution Box. 


With a start they awoke and sprang to their feet, 
Unanimous sages wise and discreet, 

“Oh, for a box, a box,” they cried, 

‘For a worthy cause with a big inside.” 


The box now hangs in the Entrance Hall, 
But visitors there no longer call, 

Farthings and buttons of stu.’s are gone, 
And our half-finished building still lingers on. 
The scorn and abuse of a thousand throats 
Unsaved by an august assembly’s votes. 
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Beware, oh Exec., ere ’tis too late 

Of tempting these Sprites for a similar fate, 
And if you’ve a box disturbing your soul, 
Don’t hang it in Coll., but use it for coal. 





“No wise man will ever give unto a wise man anything but a wise 
book as a Christmas present.’’—Ruskin. 
Come to 


BRINK’S DEPOT, 


Queen Street, 
CARDIFF, 


and select the Books that appeal to you. The following are among 
those lately published by us. 


The Gospel of Push. By W*ll*s J*m*s, 2/6. 


“An admirably written book, dealing with a science which as 
yet is but in its infancy. Throughout the volume the author aims 
at a certain goal, and he attains his purpose triumphantly. It is 
written partly in prose and partly in verse, and is extremely inter- 
esting.”’—Bogbean’s Journal. 


“Fascinating. The stanzas beginning ‘I am the pusher of 
all I survey ’ are emphatically inspiring.”’—Sir Oliver Dodge. 


My Diary. By “ Shash,”’ 6d. 


“A neatly red-covered little book of verse which is well known 
to thousands. Anybody desiring to have a true estimate of this 
famous author’s capacities will find’ him heart and soul in his 
“ Diary.”’—Poetry and Drama. : 


‘““ Any body who hasn’t seen the “‘ Diary ”’ hasn’t seen “‘ Shash.”’ 
—G. B. Shaw. 


Wednesday Nights, or Remorse. Anon., 7/6. 


“This is a compilation of treatises upon Cookery, Housewifery 
and Combined House Life. It presents valuable information on 
the subjects dealt with. A copy should be in everybody’s library.”’ 
—Domestic Review. 


“ The title is obviously elusive, but whatever the author had in 
view while choosing it, the book throughout shows a most intimate 
acquaintance with a most reliable source of knowledge upon the 
subjects it treats.’”’—Dazly Wiper. 
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A Manual of Barnettism and Rhetoric. By B: y. Barrie, to /6 net. 


~ Study the book carefully, and you will speak anywhere, on 
any subject, even though all the ground be torn away from under- 
neath your feet, and you will succeed.””—Oratorical Magazine. 


“A close study of this book would conjure up Demosthenic 
eloquence in the most hopeless worm. One passage alone will 
suffice to show the author’s great capacities. Dealing with the 
subject of Public Debates he says: ‘ For example, if, for any 
Debate, you promise me that you will equip yourself with. about 
a score of epithets of considerable stamina, I guarantee that you 
will convince the most antagonistic opponents of the validity of 
your arguments, even though they be conspicuous by their absence. 
What is there, my dear friend, that you would ‘not give in order 
to be able on such an occasion to feel the harbingers of conquest 
ushering tidings of great joy unto your soul, and to be able to resume 
your seat, confidently soliloquizing ‘I’m in Estate.’ Every 
public speaker should make a study of this wonderful person.” — 
The Stage. 





Rumours. 


WE have heard that Mr. F. W. H. Jefferies and Mr. J. Afan Jones 
have decided to sell their gowns at the end of this year. The 
proceeds are in aid of the Coll. finances. (This will pay off all exist- 
-ing debts, we feel sure.—Ed.) 


The anecdote that Prof. Littledale tells about the Hindu 
student who explained the letters F.M. after his name as “ Failed 
Matric.”’ solves one problem that has worried us since a child, for, 
on this analogy, the important-looking ‘“ F.R.I.B.A.’’ resolves 
itself into “‘ Failed Repeatedly in B.A.”’ 


We are told that some of the Freshers look upon Mr. Hughes 
as a Prof. (and he is, indeed, worthy of their high regard), and that 
one of them after having attended two or three Inter. History lecs. 
thought that they were prof-use. 





It is whispered that three young ladies of the Special English 
Class think that writing numerous billets-doux is a very pleasant 
method of whiling away the time, and that the notes would form a 
very interesting collection if published in pamphlets. 
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There is a widespread rumour in Coll. that two or three town- 
girls have become very fond of visiting the Lodge, and that Gilbert 
does a tremedous lot of reading daily to be their match in con- 
versation. A wag suggests that there will probably be at least 
3 results :— 

1. Gilbertian blindness. 
2. A new door to the Lodge. 
3. An assistant-porter appointed. 


The blamed-for-everything ‘“‘ Kaiser’’ is reported to have 


been blamed in a novel way in Coll. this Term. In one of the 


Greek classes a young lady (Miss Bohna Giles-Kelly) when accused 
of having put a Greek sentence into bad English, to save her English 
replied that it was the trans. of the 





(nervously) “‘ Key, Sir!” 


It is rumoured that the famous cook’s menu mentioned in Lit. 
and Deb. elicited the following grace from the replenished diners :— 


“ Let us be glorious, 
Thank heav’n we’ve no more of us, 
Six pennurth between four of us, 
Long live the Cooks ! ”’ 








On Dit. 


That after a temporary Oriel flight he went to the front (bench). 
(Officially censured by Smith). 


That although W. C. L——s might have a hairbreadth escape 
he would still remain unscathed. 


That the Phil. Society’s New Motto is :— 
“The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained in sudden flight ; 
But they while bored ones round them slept, 
Were speaking through the night.” 








We have also greatly missed the Rev. D. Tyssul Evans, M.A., 
who is indisposed and has not been able to lecture at all this Term. 


We hope to see him amongst us soon again fully recovered from his 
serious illness, 
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Corolla Nicotiana. 


“ There's no herb like unto it under the canopy of heaven : 
O just, subtle, and mighty Tobacco |” 


“TELL me, O Muse,’’—“ Fool,’ said my Muse, ‘look 
in thy heart and write.” So I looked, and found 
“memory, the warder of the brain, a Fume, and the 
receipt of reason a limbeck only.’’ Why? Because 
I had been innubilated by tobacco from my th 
year, and shall doubtless end in smoke. Drunken 
Barnaby, mine own Familiar Friend, hath said, “‘ oppida 
dum peragras, peragranda poemata spectes, --’he thought 
of taverns and their signs. I thought also of tobacco 
shops, from the humble-but-useful-open-on-Sunday 
kind, to Prince Florizel’s divan, and decided that I 
would cull a few flowers from the true garden of Perse- 
phone, and make me a garland of tobacco-papers, most 
wondrous of Sibylline leaves. Rarely now in our larger 
towns, do we see even the Highlander,—symbol of him 
who wished for a Ben-Lomond of snuff and a Loch- 
Lomond of whiskey—or the Indian crowned and 
killed with tobacco-leaves, beckoning us to come buy ; 
but of old there were other signs also for the faithful. 
Such were the Balloon, since men believed it filled with 
smoke, no other vapour so mighty and so miraculous 
existing. At the sign of the Black Boy Master 
Stephen could get his four sorts of the herb, Roll Trini- 
dado, leaf, pudding, and cane tobacco, which he might 
smoke in his two pipes, sitting upon the stage, and 
astonish the groundlings by the marvellous Euripus, 
and the like. Sir Walter Raleigh's head swung above 
all tobacconists’ of the inner circle of devotees, since he 
brought Nepenthe to these shores, though Captain Morgan 
claims the honour of having first smoked tobacco in a 
public place, to wit, in a London tavern. ‘‘ Great 
Britain to Great Raleigh owes This plant and country 
where it grows,’’ whereto ‘‘a Smoker ”’ replies in the 
General Advertiser of 13th March, 1784, “To Rubicon 
and North, old England owes the loss of country where 
tobacco grows.’’ Those who loved to dwell (c. A.D. 
MDCCLXII) amid “the black stinking smoke of the 
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Fumi Vendulus : 


Spes et vatio 
studiovrum in 
Baccave tantum : 


Refluente salo : 


Aliquando 
suffuminandus erat: 


pit that is devilish,” or of its earthly analogue, could Jac. Sex. Scot. Rex, 
find “Tobacco, Verinas, and Virginia” beneath the */s¢ dit: 
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LurcorumTyvannus head of Movat the Great. Sir Roger de Coverley was 


seu Soldanus : 


Saturni signum ; 
ut Hudibras : 


In Alchymista : 


Longaevi super 
tervam : 


Ex oribus 
infantium : 


Tocca Vonda sotto 
Sibilia Caino e le 
spine (nempe quod 
in Sibilia vasa 
Nicotiana, quae 
snuff dicitur, 
praeparatur) 


patron to many a “‘smoky”’ door in the XVIII century ; 
(why not Will Wimble with a tobacco-stopper, or Sir 
Isaac Newton with like addition ?). Abel Drugger 
was “an honest fellow’ who did not “ sophisticate 
tobacco with sack lees or oil, nor wash it in muscadel 
or grains, nor bury it in gravel underground, wrapp’d up 
in greasy leather or foul cloths. But kept it in fine 
lily-pots, that, open’d, smelt like conserve of roses, or 
French beans. He had his maple block, or silver tongs, 
Winchester pipes, and fire of juniper. A most spruce, 
honest, fellow.” So Abel Drugger rose to a sign-iron in 
London and “acquainted his generous friends from 
Limehouse up to Holborn, that his rare snuffs are sold 
by none except in Fenchurch Street alone, And there 
by Peter Cockburn.’ When “the humour of taking 
snuff, and looking dirty about the mouth, by way of 
ornament,” was in, and the Exercise of the Snuff-box 
was taught, then the gentlemen often rasped their own 
snuff from a dry tobacco-root ; hence the Crown and 
Rasp has been used by Fribourg © Treyer since 1700 ; 
hence the frequent French sign of La Carotte d’Or. We 
see together on the signs, a Frenchman, snuff-box politely 
held out, “ Voule vous de rape,’ the Dutchman with 
pipe, “‘ No dts been better,” and the Englishman, “ W2ll 
you have a quid?”’; or again, a Scotchman,a Dutchman, 
and a Sailor, with ‘‘ We three are engaged in one cause, 
I snuffs, I smokes, and I chaws.” The Dutch in the 
XVII century used the Dairymaid or Milkmaid as a 
sign of a tabaksverkooper, either because ‘‘ Smoke doth 
follow the fairest,” or because inhaling smoke made 
them think again of their infancy ; indeed, on reading 
many Dutch ’bacco boxes, one may see Tvoost for 
Zugelingen, “Comfort for sucklings.” Then, too, 
Vulcan was lord of the sign in Holland: “ Vulcan, the 
lame smith, tired of work, sat down to rest his back: 
The Gods lookt on as he took his pipe, and smoked his 
good tabac.”’ 


To come back to England, we often find “ Who'll 
smoak with the man in the Moon?’ and that worthy 
standing within the horned moon, with his dog indeed, 
but for lantern and bush, a pipe and pot. Wit flourisheth 
not in the land of the Calumet; ’tis too sharp, experg- 
escent, and irritant a thing. 
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This is one of its best efforts : Owen Swan kept the 
Black Swan in Bartlemy Lane; here he failed, and 
opened a tobacco-shop in St. Michael’s Lane; on his 
papers were these lines: ‘‘ The dying Swan in sad and 
mourning strains Of his near end hapless fate complains. 
In pity then your kind assistance give, Smoak of Swan’s 
best that the poor bird may live.” A friend answered : 
“The aged Swan opprest with time and cares, With 
Indian sweets his funeral prepares. Light up the pile ! 
Thus he’ll ascend the skies, And Phoenix-like from his 
own ashes rise.’ But enough of signs, of pictures ; 
what of words to lead men the primrose way to the ever- 
lasting bonfire? ‘‘I love to be merry sometimes ; but 
when a knotty point comes, I lay my head close to’t, 
with a pipe of Tobacco in my mouth, and then I whew 
it away, 1’ faith.” If we waste our time discussing the 
knotty point, why Shakespeare never mentions tobacco, 
while Jonson reeks of it, we may never light upon the 
answer ; but I would humbly submit that Shakespeare, 
high-priest of the Nicotian as of the Orphic mysteries, 
does mention it, but under types, figures, and riddling 
words : ‘“‘ Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish ;”’ 
——“ Baccare, you are marvellous forward”; ‘‘ And such 
as smoke o’ nights”’ (For it- cannot be supposed that 
Cassius did not sleep) and so forth. But enough, enough, 
even old Burton cannot wholly quench the old Adam, 
doctor and don tho’ he be; “* Tobacco, divine, rare, 
superexcellent tobacco, which goes far beyond all their 
panaceas, potable gold, and philosophers’ stones, a 
sovereign remedy to all diseases. I confesse, a ver- 
tuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, 
and medicinally used ;’’ thus far the true faith: then 
steps me in Madam Reason the starched crumpet-face : 
“but, as it is commonly abused by most men, which 
take it as tinkers do ale, ’tis a plague, a mischief, a violent 
purger of goods, lands and healthe, develish and damned 
tobacco, the ruine and overthrowe of bodie and soule.”’ 
(It is certain that in 1620, £120,000 went hence to Spain 
for tobacco) ; but not yet, not yet is ““Tobacco battered 
and the pipes shattered,” a true thing, nor yet reckoned 
honest in deed and word. 


BARNABAE FRATER. 
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Conjer Brassivolam, 
de senna : 

adversus omnia 
vitia atrae bilis 
valet. sanguinem 
mundat, spiritus 
illustrat, moerorem 
discutit HERBA 
MIRIFICA.”’ 


Adde Calverleyi, 
Rudyardi, necnon 
Baronis de 
Verulamio, 
testimonia : 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


NOTE.—We ourselves are too busy to reply to all the numerous 
queries we receive from our dense or inquisitive readers. We have 
therefore engaged the services of an Answerer-to-Correspondents who 
is the nearest approach to a living encyclopaedia we could find. He 
replies below to the most important questions recently received.—Ed. 
PA aec@er Gs ) 


Enric N. de N.—Yes. The translation you have sent (‘‘ There 
was a young lady of Niger,” etc.) is undoubtedly the best rendering 
of the famous classic : 

Uxor Nigrensis ridebat 

Quam tigris in tergo vehebat 
Externo profecta 
Interne revecta 

Sed risus cum tigre manebat ! ! 


F. Wallace -Jacques——The poem beginning : 
‘‘ La rose est rouge et jaune l’épi ; 
La feuille est verte—et vous aussi ; 
is, I fear, not attributed to Victor Hugo, so your M.S. is of little 
value. 


Inquirer (Aberdare Hall).—The words are “‘ I will.’ 


Conchologist (Old Coll), writes that he has a fine collection of 
rare shells and wonders if ‘‘ Christy’s’’ would appreciate it.—I 
fear not. Shell collections are so common, especially in German 
military circles, just at present. But do you mean sea shells ? 


Beret Ja**er.—Y es, the plural form often alters the meaning 
of a word otherwise than numerically. Take the following in- 
stance : 

“The man spun a lot of yarn ”’ (singular). 
‘“ The man spun a lot of yarns” (plural). 


A NON-University man wonders whether or not we think it 
right for graduates to ‘‘ swank their degrees for the sake of the 
dash.”’ 


Certainly in the case of Divinity Doctors, the dash is better 
omitted. 
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Llandaff: No. A “hostel” is not quite the same thing as a 
“ hostelry.”’ 


C*lv*n : Sorry, cannot inform you of anyone who could wind 
your “‘ larboard watch.” ‘Have you tried a ‘tenor’ key ? 


T*ch : It is not likely that the height limit for recruits will 
be lowered to 5 ft. 2 in. Perhaps Kitchener would not object to 
your taking an orange-box with you in your kit. 


Jeri Wyn & Co.* Yes, we agree that the most dangerous 
hole in a man’s pocket is the one at the top,—after 12 midnight 
especially. Who suggested “ taxes ” ? 


B*rb**7 & Br*tt: Yes, it was overheard on the Corridor (not 
in a barber’s shop), ‘“‘ My friend, and fellow-Welshman, you may 
need your hair to do the height measurement. Bore da i chwi.” 


Elen.—No, your fine knowledge of Greek and German does 
not qualify you to write verse. We are very sorry to say that 
your ideas of heroism are sadly in need of correction. Read Carlyle’s 
‘Heroes and Hero Worship ”’ and try in our next. 


T. W. R*g*rs.—We have made careful enquiries and are able 
to state that the unpleasant practice is still a common one in the 
lower forms of Secondary schools, but in no case is it the practice 


in any other University. 


Second Year Tichbites.—Yes, you really deserve medals—leather 
ones. YOU may consider it funny, but your sense of humour is a 
long way below “ Normal.”” But after all, can you deny that he is 
a Sper. ¢ 





R. M. E.—No, we cannot inform you where in Shakespeare’s 
works the line ‘Alas, poor lip! many a wart is richer” is, but 
we assure you that it is there. 






















































































































































































































































































50 CAP AND GOWN. 


Correspondence. 
Dear Mr. Editor, 


This letter is being written on account of certain disparaging 
remarks about Miss Webb, which appeared in last Session’s ‘“‘ Cap 
and Gown,”’ remarks which were not only untruthful, but which 
were also nothing less than caddish in the extreme, even if they 
could have been said to contain any element of veracity. Never 
have I seen such stinging and personal allusions to any student in 
any college magazine as those which appeared in our last term’s 
Mag. 


I dare say there were, and are, in Cardiff College, as there are 
in all institutions, some few who have not sufficient esprit de corps, 


ce 


or, who are not what we usually deem “ Sports,’’ but, even then | 
I see no necessity publicly to hurt their feelings in magazines, 
which, mark you, are by no means read only by the students them- 


selves. 


Our own Magazine is read by a large number of outsiders, 
outsiders who can never tell whether these personal allusions are 
sounded on fact and are the opinion of the whole body of students, 
or whether they emanate from one pitiful worm, who not only has 
the effrontery to call himself a man, but who has the cool pre- 
fumption to think himself a gentleman. I do not accuse this 
individual personally, though I would like to say that everyone 
I spoke to last term seemed to have a very shrewd suspicion as to 
the quarter from whence the attack upon Miss Webb emanated. 
It is not my object to make a counter-attack upon Mr. X, my sole 
aim is to enlighten outsiders as to our real opinion of Miss Webb 
in this College. 


It would be thought that a lady student who reads for an 
Honours degree in three years would not have too much time to 
spare for the lighter side of Coll. life; but it is significant that 
Miss Webb was one of the most faithful at all Coll. functions, was 
a member of the S.R.C. for two years, was on the Dramatics Com- 
mittee for two years, as well as the Degree Conversaz. Committee, 
the Choral Committee, the Sports’ Committee and the Lit. and 
Deb. Committee. Moreover, she was a Faculty Captain in Tennis 
last year, and Secretary of Aberdare Hall Tennis Club. 
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This of course is the record of a non-sport ! ! ! 


It is significant that the same Magazine included fitting words 
of praise to the same lady by Mr. Janner to the effect that last 
year’s stately and graceful performance of Rosalind by Miss Webb 
would not soon be forgotten. 


The fact that to one’s enjoyment of a Coll. Conversaz. the 
dramatics are a sine gua non should make us all the more grateful 
to those who are willing to devote their time and genius towards 
making others happy. 


If one person is allowed to throw blame in public upon a lady 
innocent of his accusations, I hope that a chum of Miss Webb, or, 
of ‘‘ Flossie’? Webb, as the impertinent writer in last Session’s 
Mag. had the presumption to call this lady, may be allowed, if not 
to eulogise her personally, yet to voice the opinion of students in 
general with regard to her. 


In conclusion, I would say that the sole reason for the attack 
upon my friend seems to have been no more than her absence from 
last year’s Sports, That Miss Webb had a good reason for absenting 
herself was well known to her friends, but does not concern the 
vindictive author of this mean attack, who seems to be under the 
impression that in Coll. one still has to bring up one’s written excuses 
for absenting oneself just like good little children of Form II. 


Miss Webb has left us with the feeling that she was one who 
helped to make Coll. brighter and happier by her presence amongst 
us. 


I am, yours etc., 


LILY MAUD GRANT. 
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News of Societies. 


LITERARY AND DEBATING SOCIETY. 


The Officers for this Session are President, Mr. Barnett Janner, B.A. ; 
Vice-President, Miss Marguerite Ross; Secretaries, Miss Marjorie Edmunds 
and Mr. C. Vincent Williams, B.A. ; Committee, Miss D. Mason, Miss G. Rees, 
Miss F. E. Rex, Mr. W. M. Davies Mr. Bert Phillips, and Mr. Owen Griffith. 


The first meeting of the above Society was held on Friday, October 30th, 
the subject for discussion being ‘“‘ That Resistance to the law is not justi- 
fiable.’’ the speakers being Mr. Calvin Thomas and Mr. R. M. Evans on the 
affirmative, and Mr, Arthur Lewis and Mr. R. M. Thomas on the negative. 


Before proceeding to the actual debate, the President, in a well-prepared 
and eloquently delivered speech, invited every member of the College to make 
use of the advantages offered by the Society, making a special appeal to all 
Freshers to make a parade of their oratorical gifts. 


Mr.. Calvin Thomas, in opening for the affirmative, gave a psychological 
definition of law, as the whole conception of this subject depended upon the 
answer to the question ‘‘What is law ?’’ National assemblies set forth the 
conduct of their subjects and this constituted law. 


Laws are prescribed by the majority as is the casein England. If anyone 
contravenes what has been prescribed for him by the majority, the whole 
social system is put out of order. The clock of progiess is set back and 
therefore in resistance there is a great tendency to retrogression and not 
in progression. 

Cromwell is often cited as an example of the justifiability of breaking the 
law—but he never resisted the law—it was resistance to the law that he 
resisted. 

Mr. Thomas spoke well. He is one of the few persons in Coll. who possesses 
a sonorous voice, and could be very effective if he thought more on his subject. 


Mr. Arthur Lewis, on the negative, reminded us of the definition of law— 
but the term law in the question for discussion is confined to national law, 
which is entirely local, and is liable to change. 


Those who oppose the law from personal motives could never justify their 
conduct and to justify opposition to the law in this sense would be as impossible 
as to enter Dr. Arnold’s class 6 minutes after the hour, said Mr. Lewis, amid 
deafening cheers, but when a man is convinced that the law is morally wrong, 
the case is altered. 


Law is always made in the interest of the stronger or of the party in power. 
Self-interest always has been the dominating factor in the making of all laws. 


Women had no representation whatever, a system which is nothing short 
of injustice. Mr. Lewis’ eloquent appeal on behalf of the fair sex was vocifer- 
ously cheered by those above the gangway. 


Mr. R. M. Evans, in seconding Mr. Thomas, maintained that laws had 
their origin in the customs of the old tribes. The customs of the strongest 
tribe prevailed and were eventually drafted into national codes of law. Resis- 
tance to these customs meant certain punishment. 


Mr. R. M. Thomas, in seconding the negative, contended that laws 
can only be swept away by opposing them. There were national laws to-day 
which were a stain on civilization and reflected greatly on the nation that 
compiled them. Opposition to the law was the only way of removing the 
stain. The illustration of the old fashioned mother and the daughter who 
was ee a with modern thought did not meet with the approval of all 
the ladies. 


We would advise Mr. Thomas not to use notes, for when he put them on 
one side, he thrilled us through and through. 


Mr. Gollop was not satisfied with any of the speakers and this disappoint- 
ment had a great effect on his remarks. 


Mr. T. B. Price amused his audience by his humorous attitude, His 
Ciceronic mannerisms caused great laughter, 
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Mr. Attfield maintained that if laws were the embodiment of the highest 
visions of the people, any resistance to them was unjustifiable. But were 
they ? Evidently not. The great men of history were those that had resisted 
the law even unto death. The sincerity of this speaker made his remarks 
very effective 

Miss Minty, whom as a Fresher we welcomed most heartily, made an 
eloquent appeal on behalf of the women’s cause. She made a great impression 
on us all. We hope to hear her very frequently. 

Mr. O. Griffith, as usual, found fault with the wording of the subject. 
He gave us the benefit of his dictionary with regard to the word “ justifiable,” 
but there are so many dictionaries and he gave us no idea as to the source of 
his knowledge. 

Mr. Pinkard, who is a new speaker to the Society this Session, urged that 
conscription had brought chaos in Germany, and this was caused by the ruling 
of the few. 

Mr. W. M. Davies felt that law was too unsympathetic. It looked at life 
through the eye of the mind and not through the eye of the heart. 


Mr. Cohen (a Fresher) said that laws were the outcome of civilization and 
resistance to the law was resistance to civilization. This speech was well 
delivered. It was highly gratifying to hear two Freshers using their first 
opportunity to entertain the audience with their oratorical gifts. 


At this stage of tae meeting the President proposed that we send a vote 
of heartiest greetings to our men who were preparing to fight for their 
country. This was seconded by the Secretary and duly carried. 


After the openers had replied, the meeting proceeded to divide, as a result 
of which the negative was carried by a majority of 27. 


The second General Meeting was held on Friday, November 6th, when 
the subject for debate was ‘“‘ That Arbitration is the better practical solution 
of all our international troubles.’ Aff., Mr. O. Griffith; Mr. A. S. Gage, 
B.A. Neg., Mr. H. Gollop, B.Sc.; Mr. T. B. Price. 

Opening for the affirmative, Mr. Griffith said that the only satisfactory 
solution to all our troubles was that which was based on justice. War could 
not possibly satisfy this test as victory always fell to the strongest and most 
disciplined army. Napoleon maintained that ‘“‘ God was always on the side 
of the greatest battalions,’’ and therefore justice was a minor detail. 


Looking at war from its humanitarian standpoint, the speaker said that 
the present crisis was a great commentary on war, and then proceeded to give 
in eloquent language a harrowing description of down-trodden Belgium. 


War cripples a nation and leaves her broken and torn . We have not yet 
recovered from our state at the end of the South African War. 


Is war compatible with justice and does it bring purity and preservation 
of peace as arbitration does? The war of 1870 answers these questions in 
the negative. France has been waiting ever since 1870 to take her revenge. 
War only postpones settlement. 

This speaker did not quarrel with the subject as is his wont, but gave us 
an eloquent address on the “ evils of war,’’ thus missing the whole point of the 
word “ practical.” 

Mr. Gollop, on the negative, opened with a sarcastic reference to Mr. 
Norman Angell, whom he depicted as writing war despatches at the present 
time. The speaker did not attempt to defend war. Its afflictions prevented 
him—but he proveeded to describe the nations as composed of private indi- 
viduals who were greedy, criminal and selfish. This war had shown the 
futility of arbitration, caused as it was by breaking scraps of paper. 


The speaker then sweetly trilled his silvery voice and exclaimed in loud 
tones ‘‘ We don’t want justice: it is ridiculous to talk of it. The nations are 
all out for their own selfish ends and here justice plays no part.” 

“We must have war,” he continued, “for there is no other way.” 
Competition between the nations has its advantages: it brings out the finer 
qualities in their manhood. Belgium has gained undying fame and will 
rebuild herself on a firmer foundation. War has made us grander and nobler 
in soul. Will England ever forget Waterloo and Wellington, or can Bruce 
and Bannockburn fade from Scottish memory. 
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Mr. Gage said that co-operation brought out more qualities than anta- 
gonism. National greatness depends on the flow of capital from one country 
to another, and war certainly prevents this how. War is the outbreak of 
hostility fostered by diplomacy over which we have no control. 


This was a very thoughtful speech and was well delivered. 


Mr. T. B. Price on the negative, kept on asserting that Mr. Gage was off 
the point. Mr. Asquith, a peace-loving man, could not prevent this war. 
Justice is a secondary consideration as self-love and self-preservation take the 
precedence. 


Mr. Pinkard gave an interesting historical introduction of the present 
crisis, His reference to the settlement of troubles in the Men’s Common Room 
(Old College) by throwing chairs at various offenders will live in the memory 
of his hearers. 


Mr, Young was surprised to find two Science men on the negative, and 
yet his astonishment was greatly diminished when he realized that Science 
men are quite accustomed to practical work. 


Mr. T. W. Lewis said that we must put our own selves right and not 
worry about Germany. There is no doubt as to our existence as a nation if 
we had arbitration as a final settlement. 


Miss Overstone said that war was not inevitable and declared with empha- 
sis that arbitration was much more practical than war. 


Mr. R. M. Evans reminded us that Germany had been preparing for this 
conflict for many years. She had been inviting it, and yet it wasn’t fair to 
blame the whole nation for the crime of a few. 

Mr. R. M. Thomas referred to the incapacity of the peace-loving sister 
to pacify her two angry brothers. Arbitration was the better solution, but 
was it practical ? 

Mr. J. Williams in a maiden speech, said that subduction by force was only 
temporary. It was better to appeal to arbitration than waste millions of 
pounds in war. 

Mr. W. M. Davies: The spirit which characterises this fight is a proof of 
the justice of our cause. Distrust of one nation for another is the cause of 
warfare. 

Mr. Rosembaum said that the conditions after the war were brought 
about by the war itself. 

Miss Minty, who was greatly cheered on rising, was very indignant at 
the attitude of Mr. R. M. Thomas. The champions of arbitration had failed 
owing to lack of support. Her quotation from Tennyson afforded us an in- 
stance of her classical mind. 


On taking the division the affirmative was carried by one vote. 


Third General Meeting, Friday, November 13th, Mr. Janner in the chair. 
A mixed debate was held on the question that ‘‘ Woman has as much inventive 
genius as man.’ Aff., Miss Minty; Mr. Calvin Thomas. Neg., Mr. T. W. 
Lewis; Mr. F. W. Pinkard. 


Miss Minty began by calling attention to the word ‘‘ inventive.’’ Woman 
has only lately been given the opportunity of showing her genius. The act 
which expressed the need of female education is not an old one. It is only 
of late years that woman has been admitted to higher places of education. 
The audience was greatly amused by the story of the first woman who ever 
sat for a degrree. 

The greatness of great men is on their own admission due to their wives 
and mothers. In the scientific world woman has shown her power of inven- 
tion, for it was a woman who helped to discover ‘‘ radium.” 


This was an excellent paper and evidence of very careful preparation 
was shown. There is no doubt but that the overwhelming victory in the 
final vote was largely due to her brilliant presentation of the subject. 


Mr. T. W. Lewis said that woman only sees society from one point of 
view. She only sees the obvious. Carlyle has said that ‘‘ Genius is an 
infinite capacity for taking trouble.’’ It is a power of mental grip. From 
this point of view woman possesses no genius. 
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Mr. Lewis viewed the matter from the historical point of view. History 
shows that woman lives among the things that pass away, while man dwells 
in the midst of the abiding. 

In musical spheres there is no outstanding female. 

Lady novelists have never been known to create a good man chaos. 
while on the other hand men (e.g., Shakespeare) have produced perfect women 
characters, true to life in every respect. It is only a difference of genius. 

Mr. Lewis is a Fresher and this was his second speech to our society. He 
spoke extremely well and stated a very difficult case without any serious 
offence to the ladies. 

Mr. Calvin Thomas drew a picture of the woman washing the front door 
steps, which could not fail to elicit his admiration every morning. 

Man has produced engines of destruction, woman has made the home 
sweet and attractive. 

This speaker said very little, but said it well. 

Mr. Pinkard: James Watt sat one day in front of the fire watching the 
lid of the kettle oscillating in simple harmonic motion. Woman had seen it 
hundreds of times but it took a man to see in it the possibility of an invention. 

Mr. Gollop showed us the narrowness of women’s minds by the fact that 
the most popular paper in the Women’s Common Room was the Daily Sketch. 
He pleased the ladies by his eulogistic remarks about the Knitting Guild. 
He had not yet seen two socks that were absolutely the same. Mr. Gollop’s 
radiant smile is, we believe, the secret of his success. 

Mr. Roy Evans also spoke. 

Mr. T. B. Price disputed the idea of one of the speakers that a man could 
not prepare a dinner for 6d. (A voice : What about Woolworth’s ?—Laughter 
and cheers). This speaker’s lecture on percentages was far too deep for the 
ordinary mind. Perhaps it would be beneficial for him to take an Honours 
Course in Arithmetic, 

Miss Overstone said that Men’s inventions were a result of their discussions 
together. Woman hasn’t this opportunity of meeting together. Hence her 
genius could not be as great as man’s. 

Miss Olwen Davies maintained that a woman could carry on her husband’s 
business quite as well as he could. 

Speaking on behalf of the Cookery students, a lady said that they were 
given 6d. to invent a dinner for 4. Man could not possibly do this. 

Miss Winnie Powell (another Cookery student) referred to Carlyle’s 


definition of genius as “‘ an infinite capacity of taking trouble ’’—by altering 
the word “taking ’’ we had the definition ‘‘ an infinite capacity for making 
trouble.’ In this sense man had the greater genius. 


To hear two cooks displaying their oratorical gifts was quite new and 
unprecedented. We heartily congratulate them on their brilliant attempts. 
All we ask of them is that they should come again and repeat their perform- 
ances. It will gladden our hearts. 

Miss Enid Rees asked Mr. Roy Evans a question which he could not 
answer. 

On proceeding to the vote, the affirmative was carried by 69 votes to 11. 


C. V. WILLIAMS, Hon. Sec. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The book adopted for discussion this Session is Dr. G. E. Moore’s ‘‘Ethics’’ 
(Home University Library), and the Society held its first ordinary meeting 
on Tuesday evening, November roth, when Prof. Mackenzie, the President 
of the Society, gave a paper on “‘ Dr. Moore’s General Point of View.” 

Although Prof. Mackenzie said he had not definitely written a paper, his 
exposition was extremely lucid and enlightening. He considered Dr. Moore’s 
point of view both in “‘ Principia Ethica’’ and in ‘‘ Ethics.”” . In the former 
book Ethics is not regarded as a science of Conduct ; but the writer is inter- 
ested rather in the concept ‘“‘ Good.’’ In the smaller book, however, Ethics 
is treated from the point of view of human conduct, and the way in which 
vight and wrong can be applied to it. These different points of view are really 
those of Plato and Aristotle respectively. One treats of ‘‘ The Good’”’ and tha 
other of ‘‘ Good.” 

The value of Dr. Moore’s treatment lies in the fact that he separates the 
question of meaning from the objects to which the meaning can be applied, 
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Now underlying his whole treatment of Ethics is the emphasis he lays 
upon the Reality of Universals. Here again he connects with Socrates and 
Plato. Moral conceptions are objective and real, and moral distinction is 
not a question of individual convenience, but has ultimate significance. 

In Moore, however, different from Plato, this view tends towards 
Pluralism. In emphasising the objectivity of Universals he emphasises their 
separateness. 

“Good” therefore is a real and fundamental concept and is indefinable. 
But we can indicate how we use the concept. This, however, is not a distinct 
definition. 

Good is that which is recognised by rational consciousness as having 
value of a positive kind. 

In opening the discussion Mr. Strange called attention to the difference 
between the Ethical views of Moore and Russell. The former contends that 
the rightness of an action depends upon its “‘ actual’’ consequences, while 
Russell contends that it depends upon the “ probable ’’ consequences. 

Miss Gavin and Mr. Geach continued the discussion. The meeting closed 
after Prof. Mackenzie had replied. 

A welcome feature in this meeting was the number of students present. 

O.G. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


At the general meeting held on October 11th the following Officers were 
elected: President, Prof. F. Bacon M.A., A.M.IJ.E.E.; Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
Sidney Thomas B.Sc., Prof. F. Sibly, D.Sc., Mr. J. J. Elliott, B.Sc. ; Chairman, 
Mr. V. J. French ; Treasurer, Mr. E. McPherson ; Hon. Sec., Mr. H: L. Francis. 

It was decided at this meeting that papers should be read by various 
members of the Society throughout the Winter Terms, and that a series of 
visits to engineering works should be arranged for the Summer Term. 

On October 28th a paper was read by Mr. W. Wade on “ Rail Motors,”’ 
the meeting being held in the Men’s Common Room, The Old College. Prof. 
Bacon was in the chair. The paper was a distinct success. 

On November 11th a meeting was held in the Geology Lecture Room, 
when a paper was read by Mr. W. C. Evans, which was rendered highly inter- 
esting by means of numerous lantern slides. 

On Nov. 20th the Annual Smoker was held in the Central Hotel, and our 
visitors included Mr. Gollop (President S.R.C.) and Mr. Sidney Evans. The 
success of this Smoker was largely due to the efforts of Mr. McPherson in 
conjunction with Mr. Wade who heroically cut lecs. without scruple to com- 


plete all arrangements. 
HUGH L. FRANCIS Hon. Sec. 


Y GYMDEITHAS GYMREIG. 


Cynhaliodd y Gymdeithas uchod ei Gwyl De flynyddol nos Fercher, 
Hydref 28ain, yn Ystafell Gyffiredin y Merched. Cawsom noson ddifyr iawn 
a phawb yn eu hwyliau goreu. Yn anffodus, methodd yr Athro Roberts 
(Llywydd y Gymdeithas) fod yn bresennol, a chymerwyd ei le gan yr Athro 
Phillips (Is-Lywydd y Gymdeithas). Gofod a balla inni enwi’r cyfeillion 
fu’n cymeryd rhan yn y cyfarfod. Gwyrwyd ychydig oddiwrth y llwybr 
arferol eleni, a chred pawb mai mantais 1 lwyddiant yr Wyl De oedd hyn. 

Nos Fercher, Tachwedd 4ydd, darlithiodd Mr. R. Williams-Parry, M.A. 
(Bardd ‘‘ Yr Haf’’) ar ei hoff destun, ‘‘ Telynegion.’’ Yn absenoldeb y 
Llywydd a’r Is-Lywydd, dewiswyd Mr. R. M. Thomas yn Llywydd am y nos. 
Y mae Mr. Williams-Parry wedi gwneud efrydiaeth arbennig o’r “‘ Delyneg,”’ 
a chawsom wledd o “loyw win’’ ganddo’r noson hon. Wrth ddechreu ei 
araith, dywedodd y darlithydd mai enw ffodus iawn oedd yr enw “‘ telyneg ’’— 
gwyr pawb, ivraddau, beth a olygir wrtho. Ni fedr y Sais cyffredin ddeall 
ystyr y gair “ lyric,’ fel y medr y Cymro ddeall y gair “‘ telyneg.”” Gwel y 
Cymro mwyaf diddvsg gysylltiad rhwng y geiriau “ telyneg’’ a “ thelyn.”’ 
Eto, un peth yw “ pennill telvn ”’ a pheth arall yw “‘ telyneg,”’ ond ceir ambell 
i delyneg ymhlith ein penillion telyn. Dylai’r delyneg fod yn fer ac yn 
seml—mor seml fel y gall pawb ei deall heb gymorth y geiriadur. Yr engraifft 
oreu o delvneg ydyw ‘“‘ Nant y Mynydd”’ Ceiriog. Cerdded y mae’r meddwl 
yn yr awdl a’r bryddest, ond ehedeg a wna yn y delyneg. Enaid mewn 
cyfyngder ydyw enaid y telynegwr pan yn cyfansoddi: nid ydyw fel gwynt 
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teg, gwastad, ond fel rhuthr y corwynt; seren ydyw, yn marw’n saith loew- 
ach nag y bu fyw; rhaeadr mewn afon ydyw, ac nid afon lefn yn llifo’n araf 
drwy’r doldir. Cerdd yr un-tant—cerdd y tant unig ydyw telyneg. Nid 
oes ond un syniad i fod ynddi. Ambhosibl cael hiraeth a gobaith yn yr un 
delyneg. MRhaid iddi wrth gysondeb, perseinedd, naturioldeb ac uniondeb. 


Siaradwyd ymhellach gan y brodyr canlvnol—Mr. R. M. Thomas, H. J. 
Phillips, D. Chas. Morgan, J. J. Davies a William Lewis, a chynhygiodd Mr. 
William Jones bleidlais o ddiolch i’r darlithydd, ac eiliwyd gan Mr. R. M. 
Thomas. 

Cafwyd noson adeiladol a diddorol iawn, a chofir yn hir am y ddarlith 
odidog hon. Da gennym weled cynifer yn bresennol, er bod pethau ereill 
atdyniadol yn y ddinas y noson hon. Hyderwn y manteisia pob Cymro a 
Chymraes ar y Gymdeithas; cofiwch y dylai y Gymdeithas hon gael eich 
sylw cyntaf. Y mae geiriau Ceiriog yn parhau yn eu grym heddyw. 


Llywelyn bach, tyrd yma, 

Ac ar fy neulin dysga 
Iaith dy fam yn gyntaf un, 

Ac wedyn iaith Victoria. 


Dyna ein dyledswydd fel Cymry. Cofiwn ein hiaith, ein gwlad a’n cened} 
ein hunain yn anad dim. 
Dante, dos i'w ddilyn, 
Shakespere, tro i'w fyd, 
Cofia Bantycelyn, 
Yrunpryd. (Elfed). 
7 PW. 


CHURCH SOCIETY. 


Despite the enlistment of 13 of our members, the roll this Session is al- 
ready as large as it was last,—a satisfactory state of affairs under the cir- 
cumstances. As the Secretary (Mr. E. E. Jenkins) was one of those who 
joined the Forces, Mr. F. W. Pinkard was elected to take his place. 


The Freshers’ Social was held on November 5th, in St. Dyfrig’s Hall, 
there being an exceptionally good attendance. An excellent musical pro- 
gramme was followed by competitions and refreshments, while Canon Johnson 
gave an interesting address on the aims of the Society. The singing of the 
Coll. song and the National Anthem brought a thoroughly enjoyable evening 
to a close. 

The services arranged for this Term are : 

Sunday, December 6th, Devotional Service, St. John’s Church, 
CacdifiemeseOnp inn 

Sunday, December 13th, Corporate Communion, St. John’s Church, 
Cardiff. 9.0 a.m. 


Every Friday this Session at 1.10 p.m. (New Coll.), a short Intercession 
Service will be held, on behalf of those members who have enlisted. Will 
members please attend regularly ? 

FLORENCE E. REX, 
ERED W. PINKARD, }/”- Secs. 


THE MINISTERIAL UNION. 


President : Prof. Powel. 
Chairman : Mr. R. M. Thomas. 


The Annual Reception was held at Cox’s Restaurant, on Nov. 2nd. 
The President was unable to be present, and the Chairman called upon Prof. 
Mackenzie, our Ex-President, to deliver the principal address of the evening. 
Profs. Phillips and Norwood also addressed us, and we hope to see Prof. Nor- 
wood’s remarkable and timely speech in ‘‘Cap and Gown.”’ Mr. Gollop, 
President of the S.R.C., was present, and spoke a few words. The secretaries 
of different Societies pleaded eloquently. for ‘support, and we hope their 
appeal will not go unheeded. Several students contributed to the enjoyment 
of the evening by singing, reciting, blowing cornets, etc. Mr. Bryant very 
kindly acted as accompanist. 

deel nel Be 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


C. U.,, like all other societies, has lost several of its most active members, 
Some have left us to pursue their several vocations in the world, others have 
left us in response to the ‘‘Call to Arms,’’ Despite these circumstances, 
however, C. U. work has made favourable progress in Coll. this term. A 
Freshers’ Campaign at the opening of Session certainly increased our 
numbers and brought to our notice several keen people among the freshers. 
The opening meeting of Session was held on October 16th in Room 1, 
New Coll. The speaker was the Rev. B. Grey Griffith, B.D., of Tredegarville. 
The President, A. S. Gage, B.A., occupied the chair in the absence of Prof. 
H. Bruce, M.A. This was a very successful meeting and a good number of 
students listened to an inspiring address. 


On the 21st October the Freshers’ Social was held, and judging from 
current criticism this must have been the ‘‘attraction”’ of term. About 
200 students were present, and everything seemed to ‘‘ go”’ in fine style. 
A capital musical programme was provided by local artistes, including Madame 
Sylvia Hosgood and Mr. A. E. Sylvester Bayton. Games also were quite 
attractive, and helped to make things ‘‘ swing ”’ along. 


The 16th of November may well be called the “ red-letter day ’’ of the 
term. On this date our Union was honoured by a visit from the Rev. Tissing- 
ton Tatlow, M.A. (the General Secretary of the Student Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland). A good crowd attended the meeting held in Room 1, 
at 7.30 p.m., when Prof. H. Bruce, in his usual, able manner, took the chair. 
In a very interesting address, Mr. Tatlow dealt with ‘‘ The significance and 
importance of the Student Christian Movement as a world-wide institution.” 
He showed how strong a link still existed between the students of the nations 
at war, and pointed out that as a religious body the Movement was doing 
excellent work in hastening the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


Another new feature in connection with C, U. work is the Sunday morning 
prayer meeting, held at the Y.M.C.A. every Sunday atioa.m. These meetings 
have been well attended, and must assuredly have far-reaching results, 


C. U. has been particularly active during these grave times; many of 
our members have been busily engaged in social service, in helping the Y.M.C.A 
and Soldiers’ Rest in caring for the social, moral and spiritual welfare of the 
several battalions of H.M. troops in the City. 

C. WILLIAMS. 


COMMON ROOM CLUB. 


The matters dealt with this Term include the O.T.C. negotiations—the 
history of which is given elsewhere—and the imposing of a shilling levy to 
provide funds for the women’s knitting scheme. There are still some who have 
not yet sported the nimble “ bob,” but it is to be hoped that the end of the 
Term will see them with sufficient savings to meet their obligations in this 
respect. 


In order to cut down expenses this year it has been decided that the 
Men’s Common Rooms shall not be supplied with periodicals other than the 
daily newspapers. 


In other matters, however, it is felt that no good purpose would be served 
by making any departure from custom. The first Smoker of the Session was 
held on Thursday, November 29th, at the Carlton. The artistes are too 
numerous to name here, but special mention must be made of Mr. S. A. 
Evans performer-in-chief at the piano. Coll. Smokers will surely lose half 
their excellence when Mr. Evans “‘ goes out.’”’ The President of the S.R.C. 
performed the office of Chairman most ably, no small part of the evening’s 
enjoyment being due to his happy handling. In short, the Smoker was 
unanimously voted to be one of the best in the memory of this generation of 


stu.’s. 
B.B.B. 
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MALE VOICE CHOIR. 


Judging from the interest shown in this Choir, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that it is to meet with great success—later on. Under the conductorship 
of Mr. Pugh a successful beginning was made at the Welsh Society’s Social. 
It is not often that one sees the MEN open their mouths so much, but—well, 
wasn’t it worth it? A hearty invitation is extended to all who are interested 
in singing. Come in crowds to the next practice to put the finishing touches 
to ‘“‘ The Marseillaise,’’ ‘‘ In Absence,’’ ‘‘ Comrades in Arms,”’ etc. 


, 


The services of any First tenors who can “ falsetto ’’ are not refused. 


Sue, 








Athletics. 


RUGBY. 


Our fixtures this year are necessarily curtailed, Monmouth Grammar 
School, Cheltenham, Caerleon and Aberystwyth being our only opponents. 
Two of these have been already met and defeated—Monmouth by 13 pts. 
to 3 and Caerleon by 13 pts. to 8. The team has been very fortunate this 
year in receiving such a clever batch of Freshers who bid fair to upholding 
the best traditions of Coll. Rugby. Among these may be mentioned Melbourne 
Thomas, W. E. Morgan, W. J. Rogers, Gwyn Lewis, Sid Leake, Watson, 
Chubb, D. G. Francis, Bartlett, Parker and H. Morgan. Below are appended 
reports of the matches played :— 


Coll. v. Monmouth Grammar School, Saturday, October 17th 1914. At 
Monmouth. As customary Coll. visited Monmouth for their first match of 
the season, one always tempered with good sportsmanship. ‘The interest in 
this match was peculiar for no less than nine of the Coll. team were Freshers, 
whilst three of the remaining six had only represented Coll. previously in one 
or two matches. The presence of so many unknown quantities made the 
issue doubtful, but so creditably did they acquit themselves that Coll. emerged 
victors by 13 pts. to 3 pts. a flattering win so early in the season. Much 
talent was unearthed and hopes were raised for a very successful season. 


Result of Match—Coll. 2 converted goals, 1 try (13 pts.) ; Monmouth, 
1 try (3 pts.) : 


Scorers for Coll.—Tries by D. G. Francis, Melbourne Thomas and H. 
Morgan ; Goals by Mata Davies. 


Coll. v. Caerleon Training College, Saturday, November 21st 1914. At 
Cae Syr Dafydd. This particular fixture was looked forward to with interest 
because it isa new one. Caerleon College only came into existence this year, 
and of course its Rugby strength was quite uncertain. We should like to 
congratulate the Caerleon men for the splendid opposition they proved. It 
was their first game together and perhaps some of us at Cardiff expected an 
easy win. It was not as we expected. In fact the issue was in doubt right 
up to the calloftime. The game was hard and very keenly contested through- 
out. Caerleon pressed early and were decidedly unlucky not to be a dropped 
goal up in the first few minutes. The close of the second half was very exciting, 
and none of us would have been surprised if Caerleon had managed at least 


to draw. 


Scorers for Coll.—Melbourne Thomas (2) and D. G. Francis, tries; Mata 
Davies and Watson, goals; Caerleon, E. Thomas and Jim Morris, tries ; 


Jim Morris, goal. 


For Coll. Rosser and Gwyn Lewis were prominent throughout. 


W. H. BRYANT, Hon. Sec. 
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ASSOCIATION. 


This Term we have been unfortunate in the matter of cancelled games, 
but we have been successful in both games played. ' Although we have lost 
the services of many of last season’s players we have been able to get together 
a very good team,which we hope will give a very satisfactory account of 
itself during the season, 

Trial Matches.—As our matches did not commence until late in the 
season we were able to play three trial games, and these proved to be very 
necessary in view of the large number of talented freshers who were anxious 
to play. Thus it was that when the first eleven were selected for the first 
match three freshers had places in the team—E. T. L. Jones, Daniels, and 
E. Jenkins. 

Coll. v. St. Michaels, Nov. 12th. Played at Cae Syr Dafydd. This match 
was fixed upin order to give the Coll. eleven an opportunity of playing together 
before meeting Bristol University. Though the visitors had a few notable 
players in their ranks, they had to return defeated by 13 goals to nil. 


T. P. Morgan won the toss, and this gave us the benefit of having the 
sun at our backs. -The game was fairly even for the first fifteen minutes, 
but we gradually gained the upper hand, and were leading comfortably by 
7 goals to nil. at half-time. In the second half the visiting forwards could 
not get going and their backs had hard work to hold our forwards, who, however, 
succeeded in scoring six more goals. Taylor, who deputised Daniels in the 
Coll. team, scored the first goal, and later goals were added by Griff. Jones (5), 
J. W. Steventon (3), and Harverd (3). 


Coll. v. Bristol University, Nov. 14th. Played at Cae Syr Dafydd- 


Result : Coll., 3 goals; Bristol, 1. 


In this game our team, though playing well at times, showed that they 
needed plenty of practice games in order to improve the combination, and to 
acquire knowledge of concerted movements. Occasionally, our forwards 
showed a lack of confidence in each other. 


At the outset Coll. set up a terrific bombardment of the Bristol goal, 
some dangerous movements originating from the left wing. The first score, 
however, fell to Bristol, who after breaking away from a corner kick, attacked 
our goal with the result that our goalie was unable to save a fast shot sent in 
during a bombardment of our goal. We were not long in equdlsing, for 
Jenkins, our centre-half, got his head to a well-placed corner by Steventon, 
and we were on level terms. 3 


After the interval Bristol put much more dash into their play but our 
backs were equal to all demands. Harverd, after some very bad luck in front 
of goal, then scored a magnificent goal from an extremely difficult angle, and 
later E. T. L. Jones got a goal from a corner by Steventon. 


Thus we won a very pleasant game by a satisfactory margin. The 
players were kept in perfect control by Mr. S. A. Evans, who kindly consented 


to act as Referee for us. 
W. J. OSBORNE. 





We find that there are many students who do not yet know the Coll. yell. 
For the information of Freshers and any older students who have not yet 
learnt it, we may say that it starts with an imitation of a rocket, repeated 
three times. Then come the following words :— 

{ff Cardiff-ee, Cardiff-ee, 
Cyvmru-o, Cymru-o, 
Cardiff-ee, Cardiff-ee, 
Cymru-o, Cymru-o. 
Con molto spivito Banta hi, bant a hi 


vituendo Nawr te, nawr te, 
staccato Hip-ray, hip-ray, hip-ray, 
: Hurrah ! 


Everyone who does not know it already—women as well as men—is enjoined 
to sit down straight away and learn the yell off by heart. 
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WOMEN’S HOCKEY REPORT. 


So far the team has been very successful. Four matches have been 
played, of which two have been won, 1 drawn and 1 lost. We have been 
obliged to cancel two fixtures on account of the weather. 

Barry Ladies, Oct. 24th. Very keen game which resulted in a slight win 
for Barry, 2—1. 

Shorthand Writers, aa 31st. Game was played on a hopelessly poor 
ground. Score should have been 20—o, 

Bristol, Nov. ath. “This match was played away and is said to have been 
the hardest game played on that ground. At half-time, score was 2—1 in 
Coll.’s favour, but further scoring resulted in a draw 3—3. 

Aberaman, Nov. 14th. Coll. easily won 7—1. We sincerely regret the 
unfortunate illness of our Captain, Miss R. D. Hall. It is probable that she 
will not play again this season. Her loss will be keenly felt in the forward 
line of the team. 











CENTRAL ATHLETIC BOARD. 


WE have not been able to get to work this year without experiencing some 
difficulties. 

The greatest difficulty of all was found to be the working of an expensive 
scheme on a very meagre allowance. Whereas in former. years the grant 
made by the Executive of the S.R.C. to the C.A.B. was anything between 
£150 and £200, this year we have had to be satisfied with £90, due to the 
fact that the number of students in College this year is less than in previous 
years,and consequently the sum received in Se fees is not nearly 
so great, 

Although only Inter-Collegiate matches are to be played this Session 
the total estimates of the various clubs amounted to £150, Various ways 
of bringing down the estimates were suggested, but the only way out of the 
difficulty was to limit each club to one trip and a resolution to this effect was 
yassed. 

It is rather unfortunate that we have been compelled to do this, for, 
from the Secretaries’ Reports, I gather that there is enough talent in Coll. 
to make the premier teams equal to any that we have had in previous years. 

Seeing that the College teams have very few fixtures, it is very desirable 
that the Inter-Faculty Scheme should be worked more perfectly than hitherto, 
and every student is sincerely asked to take a great interest in it, and to see 
that he or she does his or her part in making it a success. The Inter-Faculty 
games that have already been played have proved to be very enjoyable both 
to the players themselves and to those who have been able to witness the 
matches. I would like here to exhort all students to attend as many of these 
matches as they can, and not only these Inter-Faculty games, but all College 
games that take place on Cae Syr Dafydd. 

The Inter-Coll. games with nenier en will be played during the last 
week in February. This year the Association and Men’s Hockey visit Aber- 
ystwyth while the Rugby Club are at home. Steps are also being taken to 


arrange an Inter-Coll. game with Aber., in Hockey (Ladies), which, it is pro- 


posed, will be played in Cardiff. The Secretaries of the various clubs are 
very optimistic with regard to these Inter-Coll. games. Let us try to create 


a record by winning all the matches against Aber. 
WO eH One See. CAB. 





ASSOCIATION OF PAST STUDENTS. 

The Annual Meeting will be held on Saturday, January 9th, 1915, in the 
New College, at 7 p.m. 

A LECTURE will be given by THE PRINCIPAL, to be followed by 
Refreshments, and a Concert, at which some well-known artistes have kindly 
consented to give their services. Tickets, r/- each. 

The Association would welcome the presence of as many present Students 
as possible. Applications for Tickets should be made before Thursday, 
January 7th, to Miss Hall, Mr. Gollop, or to 

Miss G. W. BIRT, Hon. Sec., 
36 Newport Road, Cardiff. 























































































































































































































